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KRU PROVERBS 
COLLECTED BY 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS AND Sie Ta‘cBwe.! 


Introductory Note. — In view of the general recognition of the impor- 
tant role which the proverb plays in African life, and the extent to which 
it is imbedded in African culture, consideration may be given to the 
insight which can be gained into the psychological attitudes of African 
peoples thru its utilization and its importance as an ethnographic tool, 
quite aside from any inherent folkloristic and literary values it may 
present. The very fact of numbers, impressive in a study such as that 
of Doke’s presentation of Lamba Folklore, is significant. “Lamba 
proverbs,’’ he says, “‘seem to be without number. Mulekelela, the Lamba 


story-teller. . . has a wonderful mine of this lore, and one day reeled 
off as many as 250 at a single sitting.”’ There are very few works dealing 
with Africa, even those written by casual travellers, which do not 


1 As the final draft of this manuscript was being typed, there occurred 
the sudden and tragic death of Mr. Ta‘gbwe. The final consultation over 
a few remaining points on which there were questions to be asked had taken 
place only a week before he died; the unexpectedness of the event was 
accentuated by the fact that he was only about forty years of age, and, 
apparently, had been in good health up to the time of his last illness, The 
script remains as it was written; no better tribut€ to his intelligence and 
cooperative patience could be devised. A thorough African to the end; a man 
of strong personality who refused to accept the sanctions of European 
culture; these proverbs represent the wisdom which satisfied him and after 
which he was content to pattern his life. In working over these sayings, he 
always expressed anxiety lest they not be clearly enough interpreted, for, to 
him, this was one way of showing the White man how his people lived and 
felt. It is with deepest regret that I record his death, — nothing would have 
been more in accord with his wish than that the proverbs of his people 
should constitute his memorial. 

Melville J. Herskovits. 

* Memoir XX, 1927. 
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include some of these pithy sayings. And it is not without significance 
that a person such as Sie Ta‘gbwe, my informant, a man who has been 
away from his people for some years, one who never held any position 
which would give him command of any but the amount of tribal lore 
known to any lay member of his town, had no difficulty in giving me, 
in the beginning almost casually, the considerable number of proverbs 
presented here. 

Mr. Ta‘gbwe was a member of the Kru tribe of Liberia, and a native 
of the village of Sikrekps, sometimes called by the European name of 
Grandsass. This village is on the seacoast, not far west of Cape Palmas. 
Unlike the Kru nearer Monrovia, who are primarily a fishing folk, the 
inhabitants of this part of Liberia farm as well as fish, altho the life 
on the rivers or in the Atlantic coast-wise surf in the canoes for which 
these people are famous, bulks large in their occupation. Mr. Ta‘gbwe 
came to this country about 1920, where for a time he attended school. 
Since then he has lived and worked in Chicago. Owing to the fact that 
the Kru have reduced their language to writing thru contact with Euro- 
peans, he had remained in touch with his people and wasin correspondence 
with his sister and other members of his clan, the Bobo Tow. His 
father was an important man in the clan-quarter of his town, altho he 
did not belong to any of the specialized groups, such as the priests 
or doctors. Since Mr. Ta*gbwe was about 18 years of age when he left 
his people to go to Monrovia, he had a vivid recollection of the life and 
customs that prevail among the Kru. This, indeed, was never better 
illustrated than when he described some plant or animal appearing 
in a proverb or tale, when he gave a wealth of detail that showed that 
he had quite mastered the almost microscopic observation that charac- 
terizes the recognition of natural phenomena on the part of so many 
primitive folk. 

These proverbs were collected in the course of a linguistic study of 
Kru which is still in its earliest stages. At the instance of Professor 
Edward Sapir, who has been occupied for some years in the study of 
Gweabo, a related tongue, I instituted this research, which was made 
financially possible thru grants from Northwestern University; and 
it is a pleasure to express my gratitude both to Professor Sapir for his 
interest and aid, and to the University for its subsidy. The proverbs 
themselves appeared as text material, in the course of the principal 
investigation, often as a part of a story which was being collected. 
As they were given me, Mr. Ta‘gbwe and I discussed them, and it 
happened again and again that this discussion led us into channels 
that were highly revealing as to the life and attitudes of the Kru. It 
soon impressed itself on me that here at hand were instruments thru 
which much valuable ethnographic material might be made available. 
I therefore determined to concentrate on this phase of the work, and 
the results are contained in this paper. 
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In discussing these sayings, one point may be made at the outset. 

It has to do with the difficulty of attempting to understand the mean- 
ings which a people derive from proverbs by considering only the 
texts as given. One of the most impressive points to be remarked in 
reading the explanations appended to the proverbs is the manner in 
which the meaning of a given saying which would be obvious to our- 
selves, is not applied by the Kru, who seize on another which is just 
as appropriate when one reconsiders the saying. Perhaps the most 
striking example of this is No. 23, ‘““The sound of the snapping of the 
trap that has caught me remains in my ears.”’ I have tried the experiment 
of asking numerous persons to interpret this saying, and almost in- 
variably the answer has come in terms of ““The burnt child fears the 
fire.” Yet when we find that the Kru use this in polite conversation 
to mean, “I did not understand you, will you repeat what you said ?’’, 
we realise at once that this is quite as logical an application. It would 
seem, from the point or view of our desire to obtain as full an under- 
standing as is possible of the psychological motivations which underlie 
cultural phenomena, that to seek explanations such as are given with 
these proverbs may well repay the extra time which results from an 
attempt to give each saying its cultural background. 

Certain stylistic devices are employed which may be noticed. The 
most important of these is the manner in which the Kru place many 
sayings in the mouth of some appropriate animal or plant or natural 
phenomenon. Thus, in the first fifty of these sayings, chicken, “‘earth- 
worm faeces of the palm-nut,”’- “‘little-foetid-drop-of-water,” rooster, 
alligator, shrimp, dog, ‘‘the ill-fortune of the world,” crab, trout, and 
the Gbwetao (another tribe), each expresses a saying that is germain. 
On just what basis the proverbs are placed in the mouths of those who 
speak them could not always be ascertained ; certainly the Kru, in using 
them in every-day life, do not invariably trouble to say, ‘‘So-and-so- 
says” before repeating the proverb. Yet there was no question in my 
informant’s mind, apparently, as to which proverbs should be prefaced 
with this phrase, nor was there any confusion as to the proper animal, 
plant, or object which was to do the speaking. The pattern goes so deep 
that often a proverb is preceded by, ““The Kru say,” which will be 
found before many of the sayings. As far as I could determine, 
this is a carry-over, and is used in an explanatory fashion when a Kru 
is speaking to a foreigner. Mr. Ta‘gbwe’s use of this prefatory phrase 
was not consistent, but where it was included I have left the proverbs 
as they were given me. We often find as a stylistic device the use 
of a poetic and archaic terminology. Frequently the proverbs are merely 
phrases taken from folk-tales and myths, or sayings based on them. 
Where this is the case, I have tried to give enough of a sketch of the 
story from which the proverb is derived to make the usage intelligible, 
and in many cases the entire story in text form was collected in writing 
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from Mr. Ta‘gbwe. It is hoped that the balance of those referred to 
will eventually be available. The proverbs which are derived from 
stories include Nos. I, 5, 7, 33, 35, 40, 41, 65, 66, 72, 87, 89, 93, 104, 
107, 108, 113, 122, 123, 124, 133, 135, 136, 138, 152, and 184. 

The utilisation of these proverbs, as reflected in their explanations, 
throws a flood of homely light on the daily activities of the people. 
They are used to correct children and warn them of the things they 
must not do (34, 69, 92, 112, 132, 136, 169, 189), as well as to rebuke 
grown-ups when they have done wrong (38, 60, 61, 109, 123, 136). In 
them, we see people commenting on current happenings (39, 68, 73, 
81, 113, 122, 133, 143, 186), settling disputes (56, 172), or commiserating 
a relative or friend on ill-fortune (31, 35, 177). One may use a proverb 
to insult someone outside one’s family (70, 79, 110, 176), and husbands 
and wives employ them in family squabbles (20, 161, 192), while a person 
who interferes in a quarrel may by means of one of these sayings be 
asked to leave the principals to settle matters themselves (87). The Kru, 
we find, does not always address the person to whom he is referring, 
but speaks about him to a bystander (65, 125, 179). While one should 
exercise all due caution with one’s possessions so that later years will 
not bring poverty (15, 17, 77, 117), yet there is a dislike of the man 
who is stingy (51), and favors which have been extended merit gratitude 
(124). The tremendous family solidarity is reflected again and again 
in the sayings (6, 7, 37, 76, 95, 191), and what we read is only a reflection 
of the importance of descent-groups in the life of West Africa to which 
all students of that region have testified. A broader aspect of the social 
organization of the Kru, the importance of political life, especially in 
the activities of the courts (26, 27, 82, 94, 135, 157, 185) is clearly shown 
us, while one special phase of court procedure, trial by ordeal with the 
poisonous “‘sasswood”’ recurs again and again (43, 55, 89, 149, 168). 

The politeness of the African has often been remarked, nor are admon- 
itions which impress the necessity of propriety in the behavior of a 
person lacking (25, IOI, 114, 131, 180). We almost envisage the con- 
stant raking over of the minutest details of the life of everyone in these 
small, socially inbred communities, when we read the proverbs which 
teach the lesson that a person should not gossip (9, 58, 82, 125, 127, 
139, 140), while, perhaps as a result of the constant exposure of a man’s 
every act to public attention, we have the numerous injunctions that 
a person should not boast (30, 40, 48, 54, 107, 108, 134, 142, 155, 163, 
170, 182) and that he should not undertake anything which he does 
not have the capacity to master (145, 146). There is emphasis on self- 
reliance (18, I10, 130, 162), while the necessity of a man’s being pre- 
pared to cope with situations before they are presented to him (36) 
is also brought forward. It is perhaps a commentary on the incorrectness 
of the traditional idea of the tropical native as a lazy, shiftless person 
to read that the wisdom of the Kru includes admonitions to prosecute 
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0 one’s work with all vigor, injunctions that would not be out of place 
n in our bustling culture (24, 52, 91), while perseverance is a favorite 
D theme (3, II, 103, 166, 167). 
These people are not tall, but they admire the person who is physically 
, large (68, 138, 188) nor are they at all remiss in teaching that deference 
. is to be shown to the important man (21, 74, 75, 84, 102, 178) and the 
y one who is noted for his wisdom (106), while the note of cynicism to be 
e found in many of the sayings (notably 19) is to be remarked in the 
n proverbs that teach that a rich man may do things with impunity that 
would bring punishment to one less powerful (120, 121). There are two 
g themes, however, which, recurring again and again, give further 
b insight into the philosophy of the Kru. They deal with the role of the 
s human being and the nature of man. A human being, the Kru feel, is 
n essentially set off by his dignity as a man, and, as such, he is a complete 
personality. One can never know him in all his entirety, they say (29, 
l, 53, 57, 104, 193), for there is always some reserve by means of which 
} he may do the unexpected. Nevertheless, whatever kind of a person 
d he may be, or however low he may fall, he is still human, and the dignity 
ll of humanness is a part of him and he must be given his due (14, 64, 71). 
7 Thus the proverbs of the Kru, set in their cultural background, 
e afford a vivid picture of the life of these people. We see them on land 
- and in their canoes, farming, trading, hunting, fishing. We see them 
n § friendly and quarreling, boasting and gossipping, care-free and vengeful, 
h at peace and at war. Murder, theft, and other crimes are not unknown 
¥ to them, yet there are the courts and the police societies to care for the 
. culprits. Faithful, close-knit family life, and sexual irregularities, existing 
nm side by side are made manifest, and we are able to penetrate into their 
€ fF religious life, reading of evil sorcerers and witches, ‘doctors’ and 
) magicians controlling good spirits, and a folkloristic place of origin 
- where the gods reside even now. Our picture is a rounded one. It ex- 
‘ hibits a culture that is well-integrated, complete, and a going concern, 
r one peopled by individuals whose attitudes toward life and whose 
e reactions to one another become vividly understandable. 
hf In presenting the proverbs, I have in each case given the Kru text, 
fk | with interlinear translation, followed by a free rendition, and then the 
’ explanation which includes not only the interpretation of the text, but 
t the cultural setting of the proverb concerned. Kru, like so many of the 
3, West African languages, utilizes pitch-registers for grammatical pur- 
5 poses, and certainly no textual rendition of the language would be 
LF complete without the indication of this important element. There 
* @ are three registers; high, middle, and low, and a given phonetic com- 
) bination usually carries a different significance if pronounced in different 
6 registers. In addition to the simple tones, there is also inflection, which, 
o involving combination of any two of the tones, may occur on a long 


or short vowel. The following symbols are utilized in this paper: 
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High, 4; middle, a (no sign); low, 4 
High to middle, 4; high to low, 4 
Middle to high, &; middle to low, 4 
Low to middle, d; low to high, dé 


The sign indicative of tone is placed immediately over the vowel con- 
cerned; and no syllable is without its tonal sign, absence signifying 
the middle register, as indicated above. 

The vowels are as follows: a (as in car), e (as a in hate), é (as in French 
été), « (as in set), 7 (as ee in heed), 9 (as aw in awe), o (as in English hope), 
6 (as in French eau), and wu (as in intrude). There are, in addition, a 
series of half-vowels which it has proved difficult to distinguish. In the 
Kru orthography they are written as full vowels, but pronounced as 
half-ones. I have written these as superimposed vowels, (s‘nd-,) the 
whole to be regarded as comprising one syllable. The use of diphthongs 
is common, and these are indicated in this manner, ie. The sign indicating 
register is placed over the first vowel of the combination. Nasalization 
is indicated by placing a hook under the vowel nasalized, ¢, while 
the length of a vowel is indicated by the presence or absence of a dot 
after it, a being short, a* being long. The same symbol is used for diph- 
thongs, a short combination having nothing, a long one having the dot 
after the second vowel. 


The consonantal system of Kru is: 

Voiceless stops: p, t, k, kp, kpw. tc 

Medials: T, D, P 

Voiced stops: b, d, dy, dj, g, gb, gbw 

Voiceless spirants: f, s, (h) 

Voiced semi-vowels and nasals: m, n, y, w, Y 

Trill: r (1) 
Certain of these sounds, ¢, b, gbw, s, and n, are sometimes pronounced 
emphatically, the emphasis making for a change of meaning. In such 
cases, a dot is placed after the letter to indicate this, as s5, year, s°), 
road leading to a farm. The form ’b, which will be found, indicates 4 
sound that is at times b preceeded by anacrusis, and sometimes is a 
shadowy mb. Whether these are to be distinguished as grammatically 
significant has not been determined as yet. mM. J. 2m. 


1. ko ta fla na po la ke ne dody® dulé wo le 
for fly place instruction for and bee-one took-there born-there 


d dyt*po 


he know 
From the instruction of the house-jly the bee became wise. 


This proverb is derived from the story of the orphaned bee, 
who, listening to the wisdom given the house-fly by his parents, 
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absorbed it and eventually became the wiser. The social 
situation involved is that of the orphan, who is generally 
not expected to turn out too well since there is no one to 
take the interest in him which his own parents would take. 
The proverb would be used by a mother to rebuke a child 
who would not listen to her. 


2. bk yime né Te nu gbwe 
dog-like wild if-die and (sorrow) make dog 
animal (shame) 


When the b& ko dies, the dog grieves. 


3. s 


The bé k5 is a wild animal which looks like a dog, and which 
the dog will never retrieve when the hunter has killed one. 
The proverb resembles our own feeling of “‘like to like,”’ and 
is the equivalent to saying that a hurt to one’s friend is a 
hurt to oneself. The explanation, however, is that this is 
a hurt to oneself, because the person who has harmed the 
friend may do the same to the one who resents it. The proverb, 
as used by the Kru, explains the fact that a grievance is being 
held by one person against another. Compare this saying 
with No. 47. 


4 s - S = . , 
>» na né kwa né pod tutu noi né €  wlule 


chicken said that hand not stop basket mouth and it pretty-soon 


dyt dé 
there-fill thing. 


Chicken says, “‘The hand that keeps on putting into the basket will 
soon have tt full.” 


4. fla 


lazy 


The 





This is spoken to encourage perseverance. A person who says, 
“T’ll do this soon’’ never gets anything done. The fact that 
chicken speaks is interesting from two points of view; first, 
it is a stylistic device often utilized by the Kru to refer to an 
animal when man is meant, and second, because the chicken 
is envisaged by the Kru as an animal always busy yet never 
finishing what is it doing. 


gye née di de tea 
person not eat thing much 


lazy man eats little. 


This proverb is only used during the meal to shame someone 
who is eager for food but has refused to do a task. 
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5. Sa pa yyené widyt na né yipa mo be né be mie 
worm faeces palm-nut say that if-enter me suck and suck pus 
yi pa mg dé po né po teina dé 
if-enter me away lay and lay oil away 
Earth-worm-faeces-of-the-palm-nut says, “If you suck my juice 

you suck pus, but tf you throw me away, you throw otl away.” 


S:9 p) = worm; S‘q pa = palm-nut which is over-ripe on 
one side. In this condition, it is white in color, while the other 
(good) side is red. The juice from the white side is called the 
faeces of S*p $>, who is the mythological worm from whose 
droppings the earth was formed. The proverb has its origin 
in the custom of infanticide which the Kru had practiced in 
earlier times, crippled children having been exposed because 
of the belief that such children were destined to come to no 
good end. It would be said to someone who was about to 
discard something which unconsidered thought had convinced 
him was worthless. 


6. Dyakwa dydkwa ne kpoe yyla mwa 
bring-hand bring-hand it interested kinfolk 


To bring kin-folk together makes for common interest. 


When those related in the same blood-group come together, 
bringing their property for the common good, the rich sharing 
with those who have been less fortunate, it keeps up interest 
in the family. This proverb would be said by someone trying 
to get estranged relatives together for a common purpose, to 
one of the group who would be afraid of economic loss thru 
solicitation by poorer relatives. 


7.To0 ni 86 bwe na né dju wlowlé «& pole — yp. 
drop-water-rotten-little say that son heart-born it put-there person 


Little-foetid-drop-of-water says, ‘To have a son is a blessing.” 


Too ni s-g ‘bwé is the name of a man who was very poor and 
whose body was covered with festering sores. In the story, 
no one would go near him except his children who ¢ared for 
him. The Kru use this to express the feeling that children 
will come to one’s aid when one’s friends have deserted one. 


lg a aes v 
8ao h zd ee ne 82 2 ku wee 
disobey mother word and lead evil-spirit road 


Ignore the instruction of your mother and you take the way to de- 
struction. 
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This proverb is self-explanatory. One point worthy of note 
is the use of the poetic form, di i, ‘‘mother,”’ instead of the 
form, di, used in ordinary speech. 


9. St dye ple e‘dya slé 
Not seen tell it-bring trouble 
To tell what has not been witnessed brings trouble. 
This proverb is an admonition not to gossip. 


bu bIG de né dyé = gyp 


hurry thing not reach person 


Io. 


The hastily thrown missile does not reach its man. 
“Haste makes waste.”’ 

1. kokd na né nu de né dyli yd dye 
rooster said that make thing and spirit then see 


Rooster says, “Accomplish first, then the spirit will notice vou.”’ 


The proverb is used when a man wishes to achieve office, 
the feeling being that if he is to be chosen for a responsible 
position, he must have done something to prove his ability,- 
he is to be judged by his past accomplishments. The use of 
rooster as the one who pronounces the proverb arises out 
of the fact that roosters are not supposed to fight amongst 
themselves unless there has been some provocation. 

12. dé né nia né dé bé yo kl e si £8 
thing that live and thing wine-maker then stomach it not there 
no po ny) ki né 

rum - seek person stomach not 

That which is in the stomach of the palm-wine maker is not that 

which is in the stomach of him who seeks drunkeness. 


This proverb, to the Kru, expresses the idea that some men 
earn to save, and some to spend. The reference to the wine- 
maker is explained by the fact that the idea in the mind of 
the man who makes the wine, and in that of him who gets 
drunk on it are unlike, altho they both center about palm- 
wine. Compare this proverb with No. 47. 


13. ka due bi 9 nid kpe mie sg ke o sti ni ta 
how elephant large his-with-might all“ too but he not water cross 
té be lé 


cross largest 


However large, however strong the elephant, he cannot cross the water. 
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The lesson carried by this proverb is to recognize one’s limi- 
tations. It also has the implication for the Kru of our saying 
“Knowledge is better than power.” 


N IN a a vo \ ‘ > 
14. a gyle né di bi di bt yyle ne wri ghwa yw 
we have head head have saying words 


Every head must do its own thinking. 


This proverb would be pronounced by a chief priest when 
he gave the people the instructions of the gods, to convey 
to the people that altho the gods had spoken, their instructions 
should not be followed blindly. They are to be translated by 
each individual according to his own need, and followed 
intelligently. 


15. saélé polée si LE we we dyi po 
take out put in it not there finish finish knowing 
there there 
To take out and put back, never empties the container. 


This proverb cautions against continual giving where there 
is no return. It also has the connotation of not allowing others 
to take advantage of one. 


16. b°ra do yen? né stp ne pe no kle 


rice plant women that two not meet here field 
Two clever women do not plant rice in one field. 


The meaning of the proverb lies in the fact that in Kru practice 
two women will actually work the same field, especially when 
both are not too experienced in their farming. However, it 
appears that when they become more proficient, each tries 
to take advantage of the other, thus giving rise to quarrels. 
The proverb itself is used when advice on some matter is 
first solicited and then rejected, when it has the meaning 
of, “If you know this as well as I do, then I need not tell you 
what I think.” It also has the meaning, apparently, that 
there is no harmony where there are two leaders; and that 
people who have used cunning will not trust one another. 


iN 


17. ta na ne dyld pa st WE we dé 
squirrel say that (sun-enter) not finish finish thing 
summer 


Squirrel says, ‘“The dry season cannot have an end.” 


It is during the dry season that the Kru obtain their food. 
In the rainy season crops do not grow, and there is the added 
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discomfort of bad weather. Hence this is both an admonition 
to save in the time of plenty for the time of need (“Waste 
not, want not’’) and an expression of regret that the easy 
times do not last longer. The quotation is spoken by the squir- 
rels because, first, they are only seen in the dry season when 
food is plenty, and second, because the Kru believe that the 
squirrel does not realize then that food will ever be scarce. 


LS 4 IN . a . A N . = IN 
18. wro pe na ne a dyt po ne ty a dyt pe ta ty 
alligator say that we know water canoe we know war canoe 
(underground-lie) 


Alligator says, “We know the peace canoe from the war canoe.” 


‘“‘When alligator sees Kru people going fast, he knows they’re 
going to the farm and so he stays on the bank; when they 
paddle, paddle easy, he says, ‘They’re looking for me,’ and 
goes under water,” explained Ta‘gbwe. The proverb itself 
would be used, for example, to a man of a potential enemy 
village who wanted to know why he was being watched; 
it might be used in the same way in sport to a member of 
one’s family. It also carries the meaning that one cannot 
take another’s judgement in matters which concern oneself. 


K LN , N Vv ; K = , , . , 
19. adyé wré krd yyone dyé sté klo = mo yyy no — dytia_ st 
we see old man that see good world you person-absent see good 


(old world person) 


kl> mo dya gbwa lu svie naa ywia 

world you old broken pot live (by) fire side 

When we see an old man who finds the world too good to leave, we say, 
“You will never find the eternally good world, for you will be an 
old broken pot by the fireside by then.” 


The phrase dya gbwa lu, which literally means “old broken 
pot” is used by the Kru to speak of an old person who is no 
longer of any use in his community. The proverb would be 
used in referring to an old person who took great care of himself 
so that he might prolong bis life to the last moment possible. 
The feeling of the Kru is that this is not good, and the proverb 
might be interpreted as meaning, ‘““Why does that person 
want to live longer? If he is looking for eternal life in this 
world, he’ll be so old when he finds it that he won’t be able 
to enjoy it!’’ Another aspect of the interpretation of the 
proverb is that we all have trouble in this world, and that 
all of us long for a world without pain. Hence, a person who 
seeks to prolong his life is inferred to be looking for this kind 
of a world. But there is no world without pain, and even if 
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there were, the seeker would, on finding it, be too old to find 
pleasure in it. 


20. yyend po na né si sakd tuk dyipd né se yyens’ 

a-group-of- say that not (changing-keeping) know that not women 
women take care of things 

The women say, ‘“‘A woman who does not know how to care for her 
husband’s property is not a good wife.” 

This proverb would be said to a woman who was careless about 

her house and who did not care for her share of the work, 

There is apparently no significance outside its obvious meaning. 


krao na née Té ple dyii gbwé sus 
Kru say that trouble afraid (face - broad) 
man who is respected 

The Kru people say, ‘‘Trouble is afraid of the man who ts respected.” 
That is, the prominent man gets attention. The proverb 
arises out of a situation where, for example, a man has attemp- 
ted unsuccessfully to collect a debt. He thereupon sends one 
who is spoken of as, “9 ka dju ghwé fue,” “he has a broad face,” 
one who is respected in the community, to see the person 
who owes it and to collect it. And where the ordinary person 
would not be heard, the man who is respected will be success- 
ful in his mission, because the debtor knows that his word, 
if the matter is brought before the courts, will be so impressive, 
that punishment will follow. Altho the proverb would seem 
to have a wider application, and, indeed, appeared to hold 
the meaning of, ‘“To him that hath, shall it be given,’’ Ta-gbwe, 
when the parallel between the two phrases was specifically 
brought to his attention, vigorously denied that there would 
be any but the meaning which has been given above, namely, 
that the respected person can do things which the ordinary 
one cannot accomplish. 


22. Terie kla na né dye mite dye ygyano 
dry-wind say that look friend look yourself 


The dry-wind says, ‘Look at your friend and you will see yoursel). 


When tcie kid, a wind that blows from the north, off the 
Sahara, comes, people’s faces become dry and the skin about 
the corners of the mouth cracks, and people look ugly and 
feel uncomfortable. At such times, palm-oil is freely applied 
to the skin. In spite of the wider applicability that is obvious 
to us, Ta‘gbwe insists that the saying is used only during 
the time this wind blows, to point to the general discomfort. 
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23. tutu kpg mg ke kpe -ne sie le mp nyu ki 
trap catch me but sound it remain there my ear 


d 
The sound of the snapping of the trap that has caught me remains 
;' in my ears. 


The proverb is used in polite conversation when the person 
addressed does not understand what has been said to him, — 


it is the equivalent of our “I beg your pardon?” To the Kru 
this suggests that altho the trap has snapped and he has 
t heard it, he does not as yet grasp the meaning of the sound. 
The interpretation of “Foresight is better than hindsight,’ 

| is not made by the Kru. 


24. beond na 9 mo ne wuu tra 
foot-his walk it he it thorn cut 
(lit. suffix — ‘‘possession’’) 


The foot that walks is the one that the thorn pricks. 


) In other words, he who is willing to get hurt is the man who 
succeeds. Yet even this interpretation may be too broad to 
fit the meaning of the saying for the Kru. The example given 
me of its use was that of a family where there are three children, 
each of whom in turn the mother asks to go for firewood. The 
last obeys, and she prepares a special dish for him at the next 
meal to show her gratitude. Were the others to protest that 
they, too, should share this dish, the mother would quote 
this proverb. In this sense, it may perhaps signify that the 
person who has done something is the one deserving of special 
attention. 





25. S? na né da bwi bwie yyp  wilé 
Chicken say that stranger feet person small 


Chicken says ‘The feet of the stranger are small.”’ 


“Small feet’ is a figure of speech which indicates that the 
person referred to has little say in things and little power 
because he lacks sufficient knowledge. The saying is put in 
Chicken’s mouth because the chicken has small feet. The 
proverb itself would only be used to a stranger in the village 
who tried to tell the natives how to do things. The feeling 
of the Kru is that the stranger should not interfere in local 
matters. 


, al , , ee 
26. krao na né kb bluilh 8t sa sé dyt po 
Kru say that city trouble not settle know 


The Kru people say “Disputes between citizens are hard io settle.” 
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The meaning of this saying is that equality can exist only 
between equals. That is, if two Kru are judged, the judgment 
will not favor either the one or the other. The difficulty 
comes in establishing equal citizenship; it is essential that 
each prove his full Kru ancestry. For according to Kru cus- 
toms, the Kru courts, apparently, will always favor the Kru 
over the non-Kru, and the full member of the tribe over 
the partially-descended one. 


27. teind na né Té halt dya ylé  yya yyen lo 
shrimp say that trouble deny bring there person faeces head 
Shrimp says “‘To deny trouble (that you know) brings faeces on 

your head.” 


This saying is based on the story of why the shrimp’s faeces 
are to be found on his head, this being the result of his having 
falsely denied an accusation brought against him. The proverb 
is used when someone denies an accusation that the accuser 
knows to be true, since in this event “the case will be too 
heavy” for him, and his conscience will make him confess. 


28. Ka ywoo me 7é m) 800 nua 
crab heard to die trouble his-without richness 
When crab realised his death was near he lost his richness. 


Crabs are hunted by closing the holes which they make in the 
sand, whereupon they have nowhere to escape and are easily 
caught. The Kru feel that the crab, when he finds his hole 
closed against him, knows he is about to die, and struggles 
against being caught. Hence the saying refers to anyone who, 
equally ineffectually, struggles against death, And since the 
crab is thought, in his fear, to lose the “‘richness’’ that is his; 
i. e., the fat of his tail, so it is a reference to the change in a 
human being when he recognizes that death is upon him. 
This proverb may be compared with No. 39. 


29. «arto ne pu po asi kpald to ne 
we-know that chicken- we-not place- know 
hawk leading-to 


Tho we know chicken-hawk, we do not know where he flies. 


This was explained as meaning “‘ We may know where a man 
is going, but not what he is going to do.”’ In other words, one 
cannot foretell the future. The illustration given for this 
proverb was that altho a child is ours, and we may train 
him to behave as he should, we can never know what is in 
his mind, or whether he will disgrace his family or not. 
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30. gbwe na né kitie fu fué ne ne gyp due 


31. 


32. 


dog say that running breath not make person on 


Dog says ‘“‘Short breath does not only come to him that is pursued.” 


That is, the one who pursues also loses breath. The proverb is 
used to silence some one who is boasting. Dog says the pro- 
verb because he is the fastest runner of all the animals, — 
“‘you can’t run a dog down to catch him,” was the explanation. 


nwa na né dye dye dé né dyald ta due klo 

nwa: say that (look-look-thing) not coming place one city 
-gift 

ywa* says, ‘All gifts do not go to one city.” 


, 


The phrase ‘‘one city’’ expresses for the Kru “‘one time,’’ the 
the literal meaning of the proverb thus becoming, “All one’s 
good-fortune does not happen at one time,” or “lucky days 
don’t follow each other.”” The animal in whose mouth the 
proverb is placed, ywa’, is one for which the English equi- 
valent could not be obtained. It lives on dry ground near 
the women’s fields, where it makes its hole. It steals cassava 
and other produce from the fields. Like the case of the squirrel 
in No. 17, it regrets the coming of the rainy season, and wants 
its ‘“gift,’’ analogous to summer, all the time. The proverb 
thus becomes both a consoling one for hard times, and an 
admonition not to forget them when one has had good fortune. 


ni lo kpg na né mté yre mo kpwa né kpwa lo 
water-head __rattle- say that friend if you take then take him 
(overhanging) snake 


Overhanging-rattlesnake says “If your friend takes you, take himalso.”’ 


This snake is one which, suspended from the trees over a 
river, drops into the canoe and twines itself about the neck 
of the steersman; “‘because he wants the canoe to be capsized,” 
it was explained. The literal meaning is that one should not 
jump out of the boat leaving it to the snake; but the extended 
meaning is that one should strike back when attacked. 


Tiger, tiger, 
gyo ne ko né ku dé ka 
person that have it death old 
nyo =o ne ko né ku dide 
person that have it death new 
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mo yyg nd kor na ku da ka 

you person not had my death old 

0 ko na ku dide 

he have my death new 

nt kwa ny blé blé yuo be 
my kinfolk make wipe-out wipe-out self too 
Tiger, Tiger 

The man who has the old death 

And the man who has the new death, — 
Your man has not the old death. 

But he that has my new death, 

My kinsmen will wipe you out and themselves, too. 


This takes its point from the story of Dji (wrongly called 
by the Kru “‘tiger’’) and N@, the small bush-deer, who is the 
trickster in the familiar West-African cycle. Dj1, not having 
been recompensed for services rendered, threatens to kill N49, 
but is deterred by the above. In every-day life, this poem 
would only be quoted to someone who wished to kill for 
revenge. The feeling is that if one kills a person who is suspected 
of causing the death of a relative, the same thing may happen 
to the avenger’s family in the next generation, until, if the 
feud is continued long enough, both families are wiped out. 


34. ba gyp né mu kl ma né 
pepper person not go city village and 


The disagreeable person does not go to city or village. 


‘“‘Pepper-man”’ is the term for a reckless, troublesome person. 
The Kru feel that such a person in his own village, in making 
it unpleasant for strangers, dare not go to other towns, since 
these persons, now on their own ground, would take thei: 
revenge. The proverb teaches that one must behave well, 
especially before company, and is spoken most often to young 
and obstreperous persons. 


35. klo ne kpa na gbwe yt 2 ne peu wro bd @é mé ne 
world-that-(is)- say dog if she not tie rope around it is that 
bad luck 
kpa ne mo 
bad-luck that me 
The-ill-fortune-of-the-world says, “The bitch’s ill fortune that does 
not let her tie a rope about her waist is the same that is on me.” 
The “kro krd,” the “luck of the world,” is a figure of speech 
for unreasoning fate. The proverb is one used in commiserating 
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with someone on ill fortune, and is used by women, principally 
in consoling someone who is barren. “It is the luck-of-the- 
world,’’ they say in essence,‘ which is causing your trouble.” 
The reference to the dog’s ill fortune has to do with the fact 
that, not being able to clothe herself (“tie a rope about her 
waist’’) she was partaking of the world’s ill-luck, for had she 
been able to clothe herself, she would perhaps have become 
human. The saying is derived from the mythology of the Kru. 


. dyte dye: dé né bwoa yteé ple 


eye look thing that foot before fear 

The eye must see before the foot can be afraid. 
The Kru feel that bravery may often be the action of a stupid 
man who had not the intelligence to recognize his danger. 
The proverb is used to encourage a person who is slow at 
arriving at conclusions. 


: 
D 


an - , , , . 
krao na né dyté né koti mila né free 


Kru say that eye not present nose not cry 


The Kru say, “When the eye weeps, the nose does not rest.” 


If one member of a group is harmed, all the others are affected. 
The proverb would be used to say that a group comes to the 
aid of one of its members, but the group in the mind of Kru 
is one of relationship, and the persons who bring aid must 
be members of the same family as the one who has been 
harmed. A more general application is not made. 


, A —- 4 , ‘ 
bwoo mie € me né md bwaa yyana 


do-not fellow it is that you do-not yourself 
Do not do to your fellow-men what you do not do to yourself. 


In its meaning, this proverb is the same as our similar one. 
It is used by the Kru to rebuke someone who is selfish 
toward others. 

Ka na né yi me mo né bitie ma né mp 

Crab says that if die you then hole lost and you 


Crab says, “If you ave about to die, you lose (sight of) your hole.” 


Compare No. 38 above, for the reason that crab is the speaker 
of this saying and the manner in which the reference to “‘losing 
one’s hole’ is apropos. The example given of its use is that 
of a man’s dying thru the capsizing of his canoe. People would 
then say this proverb of him because the dead man had “‘lost 
sight” of swimming. 
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ble ble Po kipit nua. 
(being)-a- trhow white- waters 
show-off man 


Trying to show off threw white-man into the water. 


The proverb is taken, in part, from a folk-tale involving the 
son of Dji, the tiger, and in part from an actual occurrence, 
They tell that a long time ago, a white man was watching 
the Kru in their boats, from his ship. A storm came up, and, 
as he was trying to show the Kru how good a seaman he was 
by standing on the rail without holding on to any support, 
the ship’s motion caught him unawares and, falling into the 
water, he was drowned. Hence, the Kru say, he was drowned 
because he tried unnecessarily to impress the Kru. The story 
of Dji’s son, thought of in this connection by the Kru, involves 
the custom of the girls’ showing special attention to a young 
man who attracts their fancy. They bring him food and gifts, 
and otherwise show him favors. The son of Dji, to attract 
the attention of the girls, died doing unnecessarily foolhardy 
deeds. The meaning of the proverb to the Kru is, “‘Do not be 
too ready to exhibit your prowess, for you may be hurt if you 
go too far.’”’ In other words, do not attempt what is impossible 
or useless, merely to attract attention. 


nN v , N , NK 
41. ywa: na né blo seké sekée nie € yyla 


42. 





To avenge twice, to avenge three times, wipes out injury. 


nwa’ say that world move- move- then it stand 


slowly slowly 


wa says, ‘The world moves slowly back and forth, and then it 
stands still.” 


wa: is the animal described in No. 31. The reason the saying 
is put in the mouth of this animal is that for him, when the 
hunters are pursuing him, ‘‘the world shakes,”’ but that when they 
have failed to find him and he is quiet again, the ‘‘world stands 
still.”” The use of the phrase “‘seké-seke’”’ with this meaning is 
poetic; it is not used in everyday speech. The belief of the 
Kru is that the world does actually move something like a 
pendulum, first to one side, and then a pause, and then to 
the other. The moral pointed out is that though present 
trouble seems serious, respite may be looked for. 


v v , v A 
sa kpwe sp) 8" kpwe ta né = mé kpa 
(remove-revenges) two (remove-revenges) three and you-are revenge 
get-even get-even 
A’ 
sa yo 


remove doer 
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This is said to cover cases of revenge. A kpa is an injury that 
is not forgotten but is kept to oneself to be avenged when 
possible, as, e. g., when a man refuses to save another’s mother 
when he sees her attacked, altho he could have saved her. 
If, then, his canoe should capsize several years later, and the 
woman’s son see him and let him drown, this is avenging a 
kpa. The court cannot hold such a person, for he is performing 
such vengeance, and this proverb would be quoted in ex- 
tenuation. It therefore means, ““Watch when you wrong a 
man, for he will get even and more when the chance presents 
itself.” 


: 


. v * 4 a a) = x“ 
43. fobwo na né@ djyru Te nond ka ne 


44. 


trout says that sass- trouble lives place-where-argument- 
wood takes-place 


Trout says, “‘The case involving the ordeal must be tried in court.” 


Djri is the tree called “‘sasswood,”’ the bar kof which makes 
a deadly poison used in trying cases involving murder by 
means of witchcraft. The poison is drunk and if it is retained 
in the stomach and the accused dies, he is proved guilty. 
However, the meaning of the proverb is that conviction does 
not come without a struggle, and that one should not be 
too sure of his ground. Trout speaks because he is of a 
fighting nature, and even when caught and placed in the 
canoe with his tail cut off, he will often struggle to freedom. 
“Altho you have the advantage over me now, I shall get it 


later.” 
krao na né stne né si ple yya né bldwd tu pe 
Kru say that snake that pass before person not hit it (tree) instead 


stick 
The Kru say, ‘When the snake has passed, one does not strike the 
ground.” 


This proverb only refers to doing a person an injury. Its 
meaning is, ‘““Seize the opportunity when it presents itself.”’ 


v rT rN Ny, v 
. gbwetua na ne akp nu mwe a'sir —-yye kp 


Gbwetas say that we-have bird we-not eggs-have 
The Gbwetda say, ‘We have the bird, but not its eggs.” 


The Gbwetds are a war-like sub-tribe of the Kru, who often 
fought with Ta-gbwe’s people of the town of Grandsass. 
Among them, if a member of the tribe leaves, his children, 
if they are born outside of the tribal territory, are not recog- 
nized members of the tribe. Were these Ghwetdg, for example, 
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to wage war against a village where this former tribesman 
made his home, he himself would be spared, but his childrep 
would be treated as all the other members of the defeated 
village. This practice is limited to these people, as among 
the other Kru the descent in the paternal line is recognized 
no matter where the children are born, and in consequence, 
this practice on the part of the Gbwetdg is looked upon as 
strange. The proverb itself is apparently restricted to speaking 
of the Gbwetiés, and signifies that the father’s danger is not 
as great as that of his children. 


46. gba wrd pé nu né djro da da 
crocodile say that sun long-long 
Crocodile says, ““The sun takes a long, long time.”’ 

Ghawropé is a crocodile that does not hunt, but waits motion- 
lessly where he is until his prey is within reach, and since 
the meaning oft he proverb to the Kru is, “It makes no differ- 
ence how long I must wait, I shall get my chance some time,” 
it is obvious why the saying is put in his mouth. The reference 
to the sun is made because of the deliberateness with which 
it moves across the sky. 


47. dé nénia né békd dyi emenéné né ghwe dyi 

thing is-live there bék5 eyes it-is that there dog eyes 

That which is in the eye of the bék5 is in the eye of the dog. 
As in No. 2 and No. 12, the point turns on the resemblance 
of the dog and the b¢k3. The two animals have in common 
their cunning and a similarity of outward appearance. They 
also snatch at food in the same way, but they eat different 
food. The meaning of the proverb is that two dissimilar people 
will act in the same way, and is extended to imply that one 
act of injustice will engender another. 


5 , 4 a . N , , NK K 

48. niomumi na née yoo wre yi wa blind mo no blu wa 

(water-go-go) say that mouth see if fall it-is fall 
crocodile 


Crocodile says, ‘What my mouth sees, does not get away.” 


Ntio-mu-mti is a different type of crocodile from gbaw rope 
mentioned in No. 46. It is fiercer; one which hunts for its 
prey rather than lies in wait for it. Hence the meaning of the 
proverb that a man who has pledged himself to accomplish 
something should be like this crocodile. That is, a man should 
not promise something which is beyond his capacity to fulfill. 
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49. kragna neé nq ne yt wro dye 
Kru say that drink water if heart see 


The Kru say, “If you drink water you will know your mind.” 


Water, in this connection, is the equivalent of coolness, hence, 
“to drink water’ means to pause and calm oneself in a crisis; 
to take thought and “‘be refreshed so that you will do the 
right thing,’’ as the explanation went. ‘‘Heart’’ here means 
the mind. 


v * 

50. dye nd de po dyfe ba wro dye mie dé sa 
to-see my thing put eye friend inside to-see companion thing take 
dyie ba wro 
eye friend inside 
He who has, turns his eye inward; he who has not, looks outward 

for friends. 


‘To put one’s eyes inside’”’ means to seek for one’s own use and 
not to give; it is a term applied to a stingy man. Therefore 
this proverb is used when one speaks of a man who is not 
liberal. It is also used of one who, never having given anything 
away when he had means, and having fallen on bad times, 
asks favors of others. The free translation given was: ““When 
you’ve got things you don’t see anyone, but when you have 
nothing you look for friends to help you, and begin following 
your companions.” 


51. krao na né-— kla klp djigbwe né ki 
Kru say that (winter-world-son- not grow 
little) 


The Kru say, “The child that is not fed will not grow.” 


A kiq kip djtigbwe is a term applied to a child who has nothing 
to eat, — ‘‘who sits and looks hungry while you eat,” as the 
phrase was explained. Altho the proverb, both from its text 
and from the explanation further given, that the child will 
not grow “‘because what you give him isn’t enough to feed 
him,’’ might be logically considered as a reproach to be levelled 
against parents, or even an injunction to look out for 
one’s dependents, its meaning to the Kru is quite otherwise. 
They use it to bring home the lesson to a child that he must 
ask for what he wants at home and not sit silent so as to 
mislead his parents into believing that he was satisfied ; also, 
that having failed to make his wants known, he is not to go 
to neighbors and beg. 
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.wrawrana yyp Té due ti 
quick-quick- person find elephant — (sentence completion) 
walk 
The man who walks fast finds the. elephant. 


“Elephant” is the equivalent of anything big, and here has 
the meaning of good fortune. Thus luck is said to come to the 
man who goes straightest and hardest after what he wants, 


v £ ‘yy , — A 
. krao na ne Te we dyie né we wre 
Kru say that trouble finish eye not finish heart 


The Kru say, “What the eye has forgotten the heart still remembers.” 


To the Kru, this proverb means that no one but the 
individuals concerned can tell how long after an event has 
passed the rancor will remain fresh. The situation given in 
illustration was as follows: Suppose two men in the fq ty, (a 
quarter of the town in which live persons related in the pater- 
nal line, and who would be known as pq tp nyé p93), quarrel. 
Then the pq tp nie /ué, the elder of the quarter, will settle 
the case by putting water in a bowl and, taking some in his 
mouth, sprinkle some on the ground between the two dis- 
putants, signifying that the dispute has been settled and that 
“trouble has been washed out between them.”’ This proverb 
would apply to these two thereafter, for altho the rancor 
has been ‘“‘wiped off the face’? and the men act as friends, 
no one knows the extent to which there is still a grudge “‘in 
the heart.” 


54. krag na né me me djti yyene boa 
Kru say that die die child name big 


The Kru say, “The name of a child that has died is big.” 


This proverb represents a social criticism of the tendency of 
parents to dwell on the qualities of their dead children. The 
feeling of the Kru is that this is not proper; “‘a dead child 
should not be remembered like a great man who has died.” 
The more general application of the proverb, however, is to 
curb wastefulness. 


55. krao na né djri na nye 8 we kla 
Kru say that sasswood did-drink person his witchcraft hurt 
The Kru say, ‘The witchcraft of one who has drunk the sasswood 
is dangerous.” 


Trial by ordeal for witchcraft has been mentioned in No. 43. 
The reason why the witchcraft of one who has survived the 
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ordeal is especially dangerous is because if he is again accused, 
people will not believe him guilty since he has been acquitted 
of this same charge once before. The proverb would only be 
used in speaking of such a person; it has no wider application. 
56. nu ku wre nye gbwe si wre 
ear live human-being not live 


The ear lives longer than a man. 


That is, the ear will come to know what happened before 
one’s birth. The saying is related to the Kru custom of the 
old men sitting about telling stories of the old days, and of 
their own experiences. Often when a young person sits by 
the listening, and is rebuked for eavesdropping, someone in the 
t has group will speak this proverb, and the meaning will be, “Let 
on in him always listen to the things of long ago and learn.’’ Com- 
i», (a pare No. 115 with this saying. 

ater- 


ers,” 


arrel, 57- yye gbwe si wp na yyp née teéo dye 

settle human being not bunch-of- that chip eye 

n his palm-uuts- 

. dis- person 

that A man is not a bunch of palm-nuts, that you may sample him. 
— The use of d yte is here poetic and equivalent to “forehead.” 
The meaning is that a man deserves a chance since it is im- 
possible to take him apart to see what is inside him, and the 
proverb is used in instances where one individual is inclined 
to reject another without testing him, because he suspects 
that the man will turn out badly. 


incor 
ends, 
e “in 


58. dya nuku bi pile Te eyyp po To ti 
bring ear must put trouble its-person do murder-thing 


CV of 

The 

child “To do murder” is the equivalent of ‘‘to cause trouble,” and 

ied.’ the meaning of the proverb is essentially to teach that one 

is to should not talk of things that do not concern him. It is used 
to rebuke a gossip. 


To tell trouble-making stories brings about murder. 


59. mp kli po po yt po dur 
you remembering man knowing years 


wood You are a clever man, and there is nothing you do not know. 


Pé pd and hli are poetic forms, not foundin every-day linguistic 
2 usage. Pd pd is the name of a man who lived long ago, 

" 43 eas ° 2 ” se 
1 the but as used here means “imaginative man,” or “‘man of 
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knowledge,”’ as indicated by the combined use of ii, ‘‘remem- 
berance.”’ The phrase really means a man who remembers 
everything, a type which the Kru believe no longer exists, 
The saying itself is an ironic remark used in trading, as, for 
example, when one man is attempting to get the best of 
another in driving a bargain. 


60. krao na né fo fue si yyeni yyente 
Kru say that resting not get-there getting-there 


The Kru say, ‘‘A person does not reach his destination by resting.” 


This, as is obvious, is a rebuke to a lazy person. The extended 
meaning is a commentary that “Life is not easy.”’ 


61. ghbwe na né namud Ta bwo né ya wru 
dog say that my-going place stop and (—dya, say 
bring) 
Dog says, “I must stop going (to beg) before I canspeak (my mind.)” 


Dog speaks because he begs, and here represents the beggar 
who must take what is given him. “Beggars cannot be choos- 
ers.”” Just as dog does not provide for himself, but lives on 
charity, so with the lazy man. The saying would be used toa 
person whom the speaker knows, who asks something and 
then objects to what he has been given. It also carries the 
meaning of: When one needs a person’s aid, one is powerless 
before him. 


, 
5 


- v 
62. krao na ne 


mo babws plé wie kry né dya — spo 

Kru say that you cockroach afraid ants many and bring chickens 
yuo? 

mouth 

The Kru sav, ““When the cockroach flees the ants he runs to the 
chickens’ mouths.” 


This proverb has to do only with situations involving danger 
to life, and, as might be imagined, it is like our saying ‘“‘Out 
of the frying pan into the fire.’”’ There are certain types of ants 
which eat the cockroach in West Africa, and, of course, these 
insects are food for chickens. 


63. dyie «ye dé né o yie pend po 
eye see thing then it-make price trade 
Look at what is offered before you set your price. 


That is, do not buy anything that you have not seen. There 
is no wider significance to the Kru that would be akin to the 
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meaning which we might apply, since the saying only applies 
to one’s acquiring something. Thus, it might be used by a 
young man who has been urged to marry a girl favored by 
his parents but whom he has never seen. 


64. gbwi sié kre gbwé na né ni be dju ma kro kriyé nye 
(north-wind-farm-little) say that male child he thorny-tree person 
the north wind 
né po le yira kpa dyi 
not hit there if slap eye 
North-wind says, ‘““Man ts like the thorny tree; you must think 
before you strike him.” 


The full title of the north wind is “‘the north-wind which 
starts from the little farm’’ vaguely located in the mind of 
the Kru. Ni be djh (male child) is the term used to designate 
a man; the kro: krayé is a hardwood tree with large sharp 
thorns, which requires thought before one starts to cut it 
down. The meaning of the proverb is that nothing is greater 
than a human being, and it would be used to rebuke someone 
who says “I cannot do this.’’ The example of its use given 
was a situation where a woman is drowning in a stream. A man 
comes along, and is implored by the other women on the bank 
to save the one in the water. He refuses, saying it is too danger- 
ous. This would be shouted at him to shame him and to make 
him do what is asked of him. Paraphrased, the proverb signi- 
fies: fight your man if you wish, but think out your plan 
carefully and you will be the better prepared to come out the 
winner. The emphasis, however, is that one should always 
try, the saving does not mean, as we might think, ‘‘Be cautious.” 


605. Kpo lb nto Do To ld nia Do 
Kpol5 with-her difference Todlo with-her difference 


K poli and Told are not the same. 


Kpélo and Tol) are general terms meaning ‘““women;’’ they 
are thought to have been names of women whom no one has 
ever seen. The idea of the saying is that one does not always 
mean the person to whom one is speaking, i. e., that when 
you are speaking to Kpold you really mean your remark for 
Tol). The proverb is ordinarily used by women. When two of 
them quarrel, for instance, they may curse each other and 
thereafter not speak. Later, in another quarrel, one may 
repeat what was said in the presence of the other, who would 
object. The first would then speak this proverb, in the sense 
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of “I’m not speaking to you,” but everyone present would 
know that she really meant her old enemy. 


Sie nimlé ghwé na né gréd na dyrewa na gré wo 

Sit nimlé little say that loving Nadyrewa not love-him 

sié p)ka sié pd gre ld bald pwd 

sié pd-like Sigp3 love (-had) BolS mouth 

Siénimlé says, “I love Nadyrewd, not like the Siépd people love, when 
they say they love Bold.” 


Siénimlé is a character in Kru tales who loves Nadyrewa. 
She here protests she loves him truly, not as the Sz?) people, 
who when they say they love Bcl5, do not really mean it. The 
name Si#p), as a matter of fact, has become notorious with 
the Kru in this connection, and the word is used to “fool 
some-one, you use it when you say you like a person but you 
really don’t.”” Tl.e proverb is used usually for a woman who 
deceives a man. It might also be used in a general way to 
express doubt about anyone. It would ordinarily be spoken 
to the deceived man to suggest that if the woman does love 
him, let her not love him “in her mouth,” i. e., by saying she 
does, but let her prove it with more than words by allowing 
connection. 


67. yi djrobdé né djri lé mg né ghwe 
if sea-come then you-ask there me fish little 
yi noe bwide née djra lé mo yws kpa 
if palm from-come then you-ask there me palm-stem-with-a-few-nuts 
A Xx , A 
be: kleé la ti be- gyla mui mre 
you-must you-come-here-near I-must insert-with- you-go penis 
boring-motion 


When I come from the sea, you ask of me a fish; 


When I come from the palm grove, you ask a bunch of palm-nuts; 
Come to me that I may have connection with you. 


This saying is only used in the case of a woman who is always 
asking for favors from a man. It would be his way of refusing 
her what she asked, and is not, as might be inferred, a request 
for her favors in return. 


68. Te yi nyé tie ghwe dye né fa ka 
trouble if person-half little see then worse. 


When trouble sees a little man it gets worse. 


The meaning of this proverb is similar to that of No. 21, except 
that this saying refers actually to a small person.-It would be 
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used when one is going to fight with another person, and means 
that it is easier to get angry at a little man than at a big 
one. 


69. krao na né kwie dju née sa th gbwé  ghorei 
Kru say that orphan-child not take bit-tree from-stump 
he The Kru say, “The orphan does not take the log from its stump.”’ 
enen 
That is, because he has no home to which to bring it. The 
wii proverb is used to warn an orphan to be careful of his behavior 
ople since, if he gets into trouble, no one will look after him as a 
The parent looks after his child. The orphan will not entirely be 
with without protection, for he is a pq tp dju, a child of the sib, 
fool and his relatives of the #q ta to which he belongs will care 
for him if the trouble is serious. But this will be done more 
or less grudgingly, and if someone becomes angry at the 
trouble he is causing, he may kill the orphan by witchcraft, 
or poison him. If the orphan’s parents were living, it was 
explained, one might argue “Perhaps he will get better, his 
parents will open their eyes,” and this, coupled with the fear 
of the father’s vengeance, would act as a deterrent to prevent 
his killing the child. But the orphan would be without this 
protection, and therefore needs to be careful. 


you 
who 
y to 
oken 
love 
y she 
wing 


70. nt kpd mo kpd kpa ne T6 ni 86 ghwé ke 
water take-me take-take then drop-water-foetid-little too 


-nuts “The water keeps on taking me; do you want to also, Ltttle-Foetid- 
Drop-of-Water?”’ 


This character has already appeared in No. 7, and means a 
person beneath contempt. Women especially use this saying, 
as ‘““women quarrel so much.”’ The use of v7 is a play on words. 
The meaning is that because I have done something wrong 
about which I am generally reproached, do you (the person 
ways addressed) also presume to judge me? The use of the saying 
using is an insult and will bring on trouble. 


nuts; 


quest 
71. ta né memenia kléna atkpa wre wre 
place there death live there-we we-take long-life-long-life 
Where death lives, there we take long life. 


This proverb is used by the Kru to urge a person to do a 
dangerous deed. Human dignity, the explanation given said, 
demands daring. It is something like our ‘“Nothing venture, 
nothing gain,” in its extended meaning. 
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72. Bo to wia kr? yyend wre ko yyo =—ke =okrp ne 8 
Boté wia kr> women twenty had-person but wash not there 


Boté wia kr5 had twenty wives but never took a bath. 


This is a character in Kru mythology. He was remiss in seeing 
that his wives did their work, so that each would turn to the 
other when something was asked of her by her husband. In 
the end, altho he had twenty wives to bring him water, he 
never took a bath because each thought that it was the duty 
of the next wife to bring it, and the task was never done. 
The proverb is said only to women who do not do their work 
for their husbands. 


73. di na née de ya ki tre né mo didi dé nd 
‘Tiger say that thing something-running then it eat-eat thing is 


Tiger says, ‘“That which is running is that which I eat.” 


‘““Tiger’’ speaks because the animal the Kru call by that name, 
will not eat anything that appears to be dead. The Kru say 
that the Tiger thinks that there is no life in a motionless body, 
and hence it refuses to touch it. The saying is, therefore, a 
statement of fact and is used in hunting. In everyday inter- 
course, however, it is used to designate a man who shuns 
people, and the reasoning is, that if he “runs’’ he must have 
something to hide, and is therefore to be watched and, if 
possible, detected. 


74. krago na né To né kpg ki o né wre 
Kru say that war when catch slave he not speak 
The Kru say, “‘The captive slave does not speak.”’ 
The Kru, in common with other West African peoples, enslaved 
their prisoners of war, and often the vanquished chieftain 
became a menial. The implication of this proverb to the Kru, 
however, is that a man in an inferior position does well to be 
silent in the presence of his superiors. 


75. blé To na né To né kpd bleo oo né dle 
sing-bird say that war when catch sing-he he not sing 
The llé To says, “The singer does not sing when he ts a prisoner of 


” 


war. 


This bird, described as blue with a white collar and red on 
its tail, lives near the habitations of the Kru and eats palm- 
nuts and “‘other good food.’’ He is noted for his song, but will 
not sing if caught. The Kru like to hear him, and the children 
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are taught not to molest the bird, which thus becomes quite 
tame. The meaning of the saying is esseutially the same as the 
preceding proverb, being recast to fit the case of the bird 
who speaks this saying. 


A AK ie v rpyht 
76. wra wre yyend nu née 9 kwa Te 
adultery woman make it her-relatives shame 


The woman who commits adultery trings shame on her relatives. 


The kwa is composed of persons descended in the male line, 
and is the basic group of the Kru. They may live in one or 
more “‘quarters’’ (pq to) which have been mentioned above 
in No. 53 and No. 6g. The saying has no other meaning than 
the one contained in the simple statement, and it is used to 


warn children to be careful of their sexual contacts. 


77. krao nané ta né na na teena yoo kd ne 
Kru say that place that say drink oil mouth for and 
lwolé ste ywo Ti 
7 
last poor mouth (sentence-completion) 
The Kru say, “Where you have drunk oil, you will drink poverty.” 


Oil refers to palm-oil, a delicacy of the Kru, and the phrase “to 
drink oil’’ means to live luxuriously. The proverb is used to 
warn a man who is spending his money foolishly, and conveys 
the admonition that one must care for one’s possessions. It 
does not refer to the man who is giving away what he has, — 
to be of the type meant by the proverb, one must be spending 
one’s money and not getting anything for it. 


4 
5 


) , v , N ‘ v / A . 
78. kla yi kpa né adi kla dé dyrd pa yi kpa ni 
winter if come then we-eat winter-thing summer if come then 


a di dyra pe dé 


we-eat summer-thing 
In winter we eat the food of winter, in summer the food of summer. 


This might be used literally to a person who complained of the 
food available during the winter-time, (i. e., the wet season) 
which is disagreeable and during which it is difficult to get 
fresh food. It is also used when a person changes his opinion 
or his tastes and is reproached for it, — this would be his 
justification. It would also apply to a case where a man had 
taken a new wife. The generalized significance of ‘Everything 
according to its proper season,”’ is also recognized by the 
Kru. 
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79. polé yyene namy ne sy pb 
put faeces I-am-going that pestle put 
If you put faeces before me, I shall splatter them over you with my 
hestle. 


The proverb refers to vituperation.If two are in a quarrel, and 
one of the parties to it hurls scandalous epithets at the other 
and the other’s family, then this proverb may be spoken by 
the one whose family skeleton is bared, and the meaning is, 
“Take care, for presently I shall be repaying you in kind, and 
you shall be the worse for it.” 

krago na né- de né la ne be djti & kg yyene 
Kru say that thing that kill man it-has name 


’ 


The Kru say, ‘Whatever kills a man has a name.’ 


This proverb is used by a man to indicate that he is reckless, 
and would be said when he was being urged to caution. Thatis, 
there are so many causes that can kill a person that a mancan 
afford to chance one of them. It is somewhat like our “‘You can 
only die once,”’ but with the additional feeling that what one 
dies for must ‘“‘have a name,” i. e., be known. It is to be com- 
pared to No. 71. 


-bolé na né né dyt po nya no me Te 
Bolé say that I-knowing myself die-trouble 


Bolé says, ‘“‘I know the trouble that kills me.’ 


Bolé speaks because, being a deer-like animal of incredible speed 
in running, he likes to go where people are, even tho he 
“‘knows’’ it may mean his death. He does this, the Kru believe, 
to prove to the hunter that he can run so fast that he can get 
away from man’s weapons. The use of the saying is to indicate 
that a man who has seemed to be a friend of the person 
speaking has deserted the speaker in time of need, — that is, 
the supposed friend is the ‘‘trouble”’ which the speaker ‘“‘knows.” 


dye Te wri né st Te gbwé se yd 
to-see trouble to-say that not trouble (little-meddler) 
tale-bearer 


To tell a thing really seen (to the court) is not gossiping. 


“Tale-bearer’’ as used here has the meaning of a person who 
repeats gossip to the person gossiped about with the intent 
to stir up trouble. A person who testifies in court to what he 
has actually witnessed is not to be thought of as coming under 
this category. The saying is itself used in court when a witness 
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starts his testimony, or afterwards when he is asked questions 
about what he knows regarding the matter in court, to 

h my indicate that he is merely testifying what he has seen, and 
not repeating gossip out of malice to the accused. 


and 83. na gbwa si tu tig lpka né si ghwa fx —yyene kp 
ther my-wrestle not urger-have then not wrestle-fight name-have 
n by 
ig is, 
and 


He who lacks an urger does not win the wrestling bout. 


“To have a name”’ signifies to be a winner. The proverb is used 
for a man who has failed in something, and saying this to him 
is meant to encourage him to try again. It would also be said 
to a person who is not succeeding in what he is doing, in the 
nature of urging him not to give up. 


84. krag na né mp tati ond akpp na ke 
<less, Kru say that you torch he-is we-catch with crab 
atis, The Kru say, “ By the light of vour torch we catch the crak.” 
n can 


pe: The method of crab-hunting has already been explained; it 


sometimes is done at night. The word f¢a ti, ‘‘torch,’’is a figure 
of speech for “leader.” The meaning of the proverb, therefore, 
is that the person addressed gives the means by which we 
catry on, or, as it was paraphrased, “You are the light that 
leads us on our way.” The sayiny is one of praise, either 
addressed to an important person or said of him. 


t one 
com- 


NK 
85. krao na né ne sé ke mie bra né dé dju ghwé 


Kru say that I never person beat and call child-little 


The Kru say, “Do not call the person vou have not whipped a little 
child.”’ 


That is, you must not criticise a person unless you are sure 
that you can do better than he does. The saying applies 
essentially to someone who is of the same age as the speaker, 
and is actually used to apply to contests. The examples of its 
use given were those in which two men were racing on the 
river, or fighting or wrestling, and prior to the match one 
boasted of being able to win over the other. This proverb 
would then be spoken, either by the other party to the contest 
or by the spectators. 


86. dud dud bu na né mra MrE st = yye _kpd la kp 


who Rigi . 
: Duéduébi: say that keep-on-swallowing not persons big have 


ntent 
at he Duéduébu says “Big people do not always swallow (big portions).” 
inder Duéduébu is a little fish that often takes the fisherman’s large 
‘tness bait, meant for a larger fish. The proverb, which may also be 
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regarded as “‘Big bait doesn’t always catch big fish’ refers 
only to size. It would be used in eating, in fishing, and in 
marriage, where, for example, a large woman married a man 
smaller than herself. 

87. Mu na nimle yyéo dyei — kpo bra teuwe = =ywd —— ten 


Muna nimi: son-of finger thumb against cotton-tree press cotton-tree 
nu poldi 3p T@ sé mo dyé dye i nya no 
make-split two trouble not you approach had-approached yourself 
Muna the son of Nimlé presses his thumb against the cotton-tree and 

splits it in two; you look for trouble that does not concern you. 89 





Muna represents the strong man, whose strength gives him 
the right to do as he wishes. The reference to the cotton-tree 
(the silk-cotton common in the tropics) has to do with the | 
fact that this tree is the largest in the forest. It is the place of | 
sacrifice of prisoners of war, and underneath its branches a 

prisoner is burned when the campaign is going against the Kru. 

In such a case, the general orders one of the attendants of the | 
court to prepare a prisoner by rubbing him with oil. A fence 

is built close about the trunk of the tree, and outside it a huge 

fire is built. When this is burning well, the prisoner is thrown | 
into the flames. His ashes are mixed with oil, and the trunk of 
the tree is rubbed all around, as high as the men’ can reach, 
with the mixture, into which the spirit of the burned man has 
entered. The spirit is not thought to help with the warfare; the 
purpose, as explained, is to frighten the enemy. But since a 
human was sacrified at the spot, the tree and its immediate 
vicinity is more or less taboo to the Kru. No one would think 
of cutting down the tree, for if he did, then his community 
would be plagued by the spirit, — an epidemic might break 
out, or a great number of accidents occur. In this case, a 
bullock would be sacrificed to the trunk of the tree. The throat 
would be cut, and the blood allowed to run into the ground 
and become thoroughly absorbed. Then a fire would be kindled 
and the body of the animal burned; this is held to pacify the 
spirit. Other than this, no offerings would be given the tree. 
The proverb itself is used to a person, who, as the third party 
to a dispute interferes in it. The inference is ‘““Are you so go. 
strong that you are looking for trouble like Muna?” 


88. kd pe na n@ ta nd mwu ye ka klé ne po pa lbkpa mo 
big-wood- say that place I-was-going-where there is wind take me 
pecker 


Képe says, ‘My destination 1s where the wind takes me.”’ 
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Képe is a large bird, the description of whose habits of feeding 
suggests a resemblance to our wood-pecker, i. e., he feeds on 
worms in the bark of trees. He is very light, however, and thus 
this proverb is given him to pronounce, for he cannot make 
headway against a strong wind. So Képé always flies with the 
wind. Reference here is to the man who allows circumstances 
to rule his life. It is to be noted that no element of reproach is 
implied. It has the added connotation that it makes no diffe- 
rence where one goes as long as one gets what one wants. 


89. mo nom kala parka ld swra kpokps  slé fue né 


90. 


I am _ beetle’ of-beetle he-caused toad wart skin and 

3* ma ya fro bwe dyo gya >° wra djru pl tu. 

he-made- Frobwé tree palm he-caused children young mortar 

burden- 

heavy 

! am that Beetle of all Beetles, who caused the toad to have warts on tts 
skin, who put the burden of palm-tree on Frobwée, and who 
ground the young children in the mortar. 


This saying is used, when a group is discussing a crime recently 
committed, to suggest that eventually the wrong-doer will 
confess his guilt. To understand it, reference must be made 
once more to the trial by ordeal, the drinking of the sasswood. 
If a person is guilty, he will die; certainly if he has confessed. 
It sometimes happens that one who has done good things for 
his people has also committed a crime for which the penalty is 
death. He has confessed his deeds and is ready to pay the 
penalty. Especially if he be a warrior, he may at this time 
request the man who calls the war-names of the warriors, the 
drummers, and the women who sing the praise of the brave 
to come as he sits before the bow! of poison. They then recount 
his deeds of bravery and the good that he has done, and 
when they have finished, he tells the assembled people of his 
bad deeds, and drinks the poison. This is what Beetle did, and 
this is what everyone whodoes evil will eventually do, accord- 
ing to the Kru belief. Compare this saying with No. 124. 


krao na né yyeno st bli yyp né poo ne 

Kru say that women not cow person that raise not 

The Kru say, ‘A woman is not a cow, that she can be kept forever.” 
That is, that she can be kept without allowing her to marry 
when she wishes to get married. The saying is applied to a 
man who loves his daughter so much that he will not consent 
to her marriage. 
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gl. gbwe te tp na nb mié dya fo  né f'9 to 
little bat say that companion if fight then fight-anxioys 
nu mo 
make you 


Little Bat says, “If your friend fights, you desire also to fight.” 


The word ‘‘fight’’ as used here is the equivalent of ‘‘having 
possessions.” In other words, the fact that your friend has 
possessions makes you want to acquire them, and stimulates 
you to exertion. ‘‘Bat’’ is used because he never has a home 
of his own, and lives in the dwellings of others, either using 
birds’ nests or living in human habitations. The fact is accoun- 
ted for by the tale of the manner in which the Bat lost his own 
dwelling-place. 





92. Ti nanyéstend wri na krx bei kpp 
keep your-young-girl watch your world make interest 
(-time) 


Watch your behavior when you are a young girl, and the world will 
vetain its interest in you. 


This is an admonition given to children to be careful of their 


sexual behavior before marriage. It is thought reprehensible q 
among the Kru for a young girl to have had sexual relations, 
and she becomes an object of scorn in her community, and an a 
outcast, as is seen by consulting the explanation of the following 
proverb. 

93. a sio dyi po Bs 


we-not-her know 
yyeno djugbwé sio dd le wi o oku tre 
woman-child-little left cloth (dress) road she-ran Fp 
a sia dyi po 
we-not-her know 
gyend djugbwé sia da le wi 9 9 ku tie 
woman-child-little left cloth (dress) road she-ran 
a’ sto dyt pe ps 
we-not-her know 
o gyano koko  yye po dyo yygné kro bo 
she herself have-have relatives bring name public to 


| Ne 


We do not know her, 

The little girl who left her dress in the road and ran; 
We do not know her, a 
The little girl who left her dress in the road and ran; 
We do not know her; 

Her own relatives will bring her name before the people. 
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These verses constitute a song as well as a saying, and are the 
end of a story of a young girl who had illicit sexual relations 
with a young man, was caught by the “‘police’’ but succeeded 
in running away, and was finally identified by means of her 
clothes which she had left behind in her haste, and thus held 
up to shame. The preceding saying, No. 92, explains why 
this would result. The ‘police’ who caught her, it was explain- 
ed, (and the point was stressed that it was these who had 
found out her misdeed) were the members of the /g wd, a secret 
society, the members of which have the right to arrest persons 
violating general laws. They levy fines on such persons, and 
keep the fines for their trouble. Thisis the first mention of these 
societies which has been encountered thus far in the proverbs. 
Such societies are numerous among the Kru and perform various 
functions. The point of this song, which is sometimes used apart 
from the story of which it is the ending, and which may be 
spoken, is that the person who does wrong will eventually get 
caught. The song is as follows: 


SONG TO PROVERB 93.') 
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1 This transcription, and that to No, 122, were the only ones recorded 
before Mr. Ta:gbwe’s death, They were transcribed by Mr. George Herzog, 
to whom I wish to express my appreciation. M, J. o. 
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94. YY? ka Te né oa kp Te gbwé se 
person have trouble and he-has trouble little lie. 
When a person is in trouble, a little lie will make more trouble for him. gc 


This saying is used by a man in court, when, his testimony 
challenged, he protests that he is telling the truth; or it may 
be used by him voluntarily at the beginning of his testimony. 
It is also used outside the court, in ordinary conversation, to 
emphasize the fact that a statement that has been made is true. 


*, A : v ’y? , - 
95. djui ghbwé née mug ble l*e né nie ne 
face that going country shame not make he 


(i. e., person) 


A man is not ashamed when he returns home. 
10 


That is, a man who leaves home of his own volition and for his 
own purposes, is not accountable to his people no matter what 
has happened to him while he was away, and whether he 
accomplished his purpose or not. This would be the meaning 
when the proverb was said by a wanderer on his return to his 
home, if he were reproached by his people for not having 
achieved what they assumed he would achieve, but which he 
had not promised them. Another meaning is that a man need 10 
not feel ashamed to return to his own people, whether he has 

fared well in his wanderings or not, or even if he has been 

guilty of wrong doing. 





96. To yt kr dye ne e fr 
war if city see them it-rest 
When the war reaches a city, tt rests. 


i , 10 
The saying is based on the fact that in warfare, when the 


attackers reach a city which is fortified against them, the good 
general will survey his ground before pressing on. It is used as 
an admonition to weigh matters before venturing. 


Q7. suru fue neo one po s'e 
dirty skin with-he he-not make particular 


The dirty person is not fastidious. 


Said to a person who is not very clean. 


. 
J 


98. djrt i ni wo wa le kwat 
thieves not tell-on-one-another behind 


Thieves do not tell on each other. 


This expression would be used by a person plotting some evil 
deed with another, to reassure him that he might be trusted, 
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the Kru, apparently, holding that there is honor among 
thieves. 


gg. tuo dju ghwé bo yor mo th 
honor child-little he you you honor 


Honor the little child, and he will respect you. 


This admonition would be spoken by one older person to 
another who always plays clownishly with a child and never 
gives the young one a chance to be serious with him. If this is 
done, the child will respond in the same fashion, and the person 
will never really get to know what the child is thinking or 
what sort of an individual he actually is. 


100. kple dya _ stle 
argument bring trouble 


Argument brings trouble. 


That is, because it may result in a fight with serious conse- 
quences. This is spoken when a person tries to pacify two people 
who are disputing hotly. 


10l. ti na yyd a tua de di dee wr) 
time walk person he-watch thing eat eating careful 


A person is careful in eating when he ts away from home. 


This is used to admonish someone to watch his manners, and 
also points out the fact that one must be more careful among 
strangers than when he is among his own people. 


102. dji gbwé be né né yi dyd se 
people are equal then if woman’s rub 
-perfume 


Those who rub dyé on their skins are equals. 


The perfume referred to, dyé, is much prized by women, and 
is made by carefully drying the part of the tree which gives it. 
In general, this perfume is not used by men, altho in a situation 
such as was described in No. 40, the girls might rub it on the 
man they were favoring. There are two meanings to the saying. 
Since people with the same means can dress equally well (that 
is, can rub dyé on their skins), it follows that they can be 
friends, for true friendships cannot hold together inferior 
and superior. In the second place, it follows the meaning of 
the need of care when addressing elders, i. e., people en- 
dowed with more wisdom. 
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103. wie mwa ne ké sp dyé po wr) ti 
road-twin that meet two see stop-heart (end of sentence) 


When one comes to a fork of the road, one stops to consider the way. 


Wie mwa is the phrase used for two roads which branch off 
from another, both continuing in the same general direction, 107. 
This is meant to convey (a) the need to consider when facing 
a choice, and (b) the injunction that when a choice has been 
made, it is to be followed. 


104. sédyi nd Tadyi sp né dji dje le 
Sddyi and Tady? two are meeting 
Sddyi and Tadyi have met. 


This is used to explain a long enmity which has finally been 
brought to a head. It is based on the story of these men, each 
of whom was very strong, and each of whom threatened to 
worst the other. In other words, two enemies who have watched 
each other for a long time have finally come together to settle 
their quarrel, and the saying asks the question, ‘““What will the 
outcome be?” For, according to this explanation, only the 
person concerned knows what he will do, and the others must 
wait until his plans are shown by the result. 





105. ke Pi na né de wre le nto né& ne teg 
catfish say that thing stay long there water and it-is richness 
Catfish says, “That which stays in the water a long time (before 
taking the bait) is the rich one.” 


Catfish only takes the bait when it has been in the water a long 
time. The saying carries the meaning that any girl who is 
worth having takes a long time to win. It is applied only to a 
woman for whom a man waits; either to have sex relations 
with her, or, in the case of betrothal to a young girl, waits for 
her to grow up (“to get richness’) so that she may marry 
him. 


10 


106. Ta né stli toa dygi kli ne bb yyni to 
where that Séli point finger there is must reach war 


Where Séli points his finger, there will the war be. 


Séli was a man living in the time of the informant. He was a 
‘doctor’ who foretold fortunes of war, this being one type of 
doctor among the Kru. Other kinds are those who are fortune- 
tellers; doctors of magic (performers who can put knives thru 
their flesh without drawing blood); doctors who cure people; 
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as well as such sinister types as those who deal in poison and 
witchcraft. The meaning of the proverb is that a wise man 
knows whereof he speaks, and therefore deserves obedience. 


107. po po yye nd dyda mig td lo dyimg djé dyo yyi gy  yye 
Pépd wife Dyéa mie tdlo come-me see now give person person 
LS 
né ny? 
not person 
“Dyda mig tdlo, Pépo's wife, has come to visit me; let all give.”” But no 
one gave. 


This saying is based on the story concerning Pépé (chicken- 
hawk) and Méméd (black-hawk). These two individuals were 
very wealthy, and each lived in a different district. Each would 
inquire about the other from travelers, and would hear how 
rich the other was. Mémd, however, gave away a great deal to 
the other birds in his district when they were in need, until, 
altho he had much owing him, he had little wealth on hand. 
Finally, Popo sent his wife to visit Mémd, and she brought 
gifts, as is the custom. She was received as befitted her rank, 
with feasting and the firing of guns, and when it was time for 
her to return to her husband, Mémd sent about to the birds 
to whom he had given when they needed his aid, to gather 
presents for Pépé's wife as befitted her station. But the birds 
failed him, and, as a result, he was humiliated and stood 
convicted of having boasted of more than he could do. And this 
is what gives point to the saying, which for the Kru, has the 
meaning, “One should not try to assume a popularity to which 
one is not entitled.’’ This is sung as well as spoken. 


108. du gbwé mut é ki plo ki plo du gbwé 
Digbwé went-with slave-sell slave-sell Digbwé 
the inten- 
tion of doing 


Diigbwé took his slave to sell; but the slave sold Diigbwé. 


Thisis also based onastory ;—that of Diiybwé, a very ugly man, 
who took his very handsome slave to market to sell him. But 
because the slave looked so much more personable than his 
owner, the traders believed him when he said he owned 
Digbwé, and thus he became the master, while the master 
became the slave. The proverb deals with ability, it was 
explained, and admonishes one not to try to do something one 
is not qualified to do. The words are also sung, and would be 
used in this form, for instance, by the doctors if one of their 
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number tried to perform some feat for which he had not been 
trained or for which he did not have the necessary quali- 
fications. 


, v IN ’ ah , sh 
109. krdo na né yyend due kpkwe e'tu yy? = syle 

Kru say that woman one marriage it-cause person trouble 
(poor) 

The Kru say, “Marriage to one woman makes a man poor.” 


Polygyny is regarded by the Kru as being highly desirable. 
“Kru women are big-headed,’’ it was explained, and therefore, 
if a man has only one wife, his parents do not believe that he 
can be really happy, even though he may be getting along well 
enough. Their feeling is that if he has only one wife and asks 
her to do something, she may say, “deo mo dju nd,” “Get 
away from me,” and there is nothing he can do about it. But 
if he has two wives, he can tell the next one, who will do it, 
and then the first wife will reflect that she had better do the 
things he asks of her, or, perhaps, he will send her away. The 
proverb would be used when a man’s wife does not behave well, 
by those who think he should get another wife; and it would 
also be said by a man to his recalcitrant wife as a warning. It 
is in the nature of our proverb having to do with the advantage 
of having two strings to one’s bow. 


110. bd bé telp ka na né yyo né kpéld mie = dya ur 
“‘pepper-eating-bird’’ say that person not trust companion pot heart 


The pepper-eating bird says, ‘‘A person should not rely on his 
companton’s cooking-pot.”’ 


The bird referred to, in whose mouth the saying is placed, is 
one that raids the pepper-fields of the Kru, and eats pepper, 
something that no other bird desires. Hence, we have a symbol 
for independence and self-reliance, and since no other bird 
eats his kind of food, his food will not feed anyone but him- 
self. The meaning of this saying is, therefore, not to rely on 
even your closest friend for food to feed your children, for 
what is in his cooking-pot is not the same as what is in your 
own. It is a lesson in self-reliance ; ‘do not depend on anyone 
but yourself.”’ 


111. de teepe pi yyénd 9 djri ne ls 
thing little cooking woman her children not have-enough 


The children of the woman who cooks little do not have enough to eat. 


This saying is used to characterize a woman whom one does not 
like, and it might be used in a woman’s quarrel. As the explana- 
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been tion given ran: ‘We tell the character of a woman by what 
uali- she cooks. If she is noble, when she cooks she cooks plenty to 
satisfy her children and even more, and she is a fine woman, 
and her parents were good people, and brought her up that good 
way. But a woman who cooks very little, we call her a narrow- 
minded woman because she does not have the nobility to 
satisfy her family, — she’s small in her character.” 





ible. 12. ti na dju gbwé né dye Teé ta 

‘ore time walk child-little not see trouble place 

t he The boy who runs about is never home when trouble happens there. 

wel . ‘ 

, m. A boy who never stays at home and therefore misses his meals 
Get and causes extra trouble would have this saying hurled at 
x@ ° ° ‘ 

But him; in the sense of the proverb, home is where a person should 
1 °  - P P 
ie be if trouble threatens. However, in its extended meaning, it 
the might mean that one should pay attention to what is said, and 

oa also that one should not be “flighty” in one’s thinking. 

vell, fe ok te a a a ha iv ké . ‘ 
suld 113. mé ma no p » so muo 1 t po ec 8 na €E 
> It Méma and Popo two going friend(-ship) but not walk-it 
- 

tage se sd [é yi 

separately. 

P Mémd and Pdpd were friends, but now each goes his own way. 

ero 

aes The story on which this saying is based, and the characters 

themselves, are discussed under No. 107. This saying given 
his above is merely a way of stating that two persons who were 
once friends are so no longer. 

1, is 

per, 114. yyo née da ghwé a né bla né 

ibol person not call dog he him beat not 
bird One does not call his dog (in a friendly manner) in order to beat him. 
im- 

_ That is, “The manner in which one speaks should indicate his 
foe attitude.’”’ There are two uses of this proverb; one, in which it 
ee indicates distrust of a person, and the other where it points the 
one lesson “‘be polite.” 
115. jaka na né kpwq kpwe née md wre wre 
billy-goat say that dwarf-little that is old-old 
(long-long) 
eat. & Billy-goat says, ‘‘He who is little lives the longest.” 
not The reason this proverb is placed in the mouth of billy-goat 


is that while the large female goats are killed and eaten, the 
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smaller males are allowed to live. In its meaning, this saying 
is related to No. 56; the longer one lives, the wiser he becomes, 


116. djro na né md nye fue md yi na dé kpwa né py 
sea say that I persons-great am if say thing take not person 
né dyie né 
him see not 
The Sea says, ‘I ama great man; when I take something, no one ever 

sees it again.” 
The Kru believe that if a person is drowned in a river and the 
body floats down to the sea, Sea will return the body to the 
shore. But if someone has died in the ocean, Sea will never 
return the body. Therefore, if a body is found on the shore, it 
is accepted as proof that the person did not drown at sea. The 
saying itself, therefore, means that one who “does big things 


and has a big mind”’ cannot be responsible for the small acts of 
others. 


117. kwa ble yo mg pa, yyp klé «& dyi wé la 
hand hold-if you rich person there it come-to-the-end 


He who holds on to his possessions will one day be a rich man. 


The meaning of the saying is obvious; as used by the Kru, it 
would constitute an admonition, given by a relative or friend 
to one who is spending too freely. 


118. kwie dju né ku n@ wna nb kwig ne kpwoo wi 


state-of- child not grow and they-say that state-of- then catch him 

being-an- being-an- 

orphan orphan 

When the orphan does not grow, it is because his orphandom has 

overcome him. 

An orphan, at the death of his parents, may be adopted by 
distant relatives. After about a month, his head is shaved and 
then washed. The water that has been used for this purpose is 
then thrown on the roof of the house of the people who ha ve 
adopted him, and he stands under the eaves and is told to 
hold his mouth open. The water drips into it. ““Swallow,”’ he 
is told, and he swallows it. Having done this he can grow as 4 
normal child, as the kwie, “the state of being an orphan”’ will 
not now have power over him to keep him small, — it has 
been washed away. The kwie, it was explained, is “the sense of 
living alone, having no protection, having no good food, so you 
worry when your parents die’’ and thus do not grow as you 
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should. Once water has been drunk in this fashion, the Kru 
believe that the orphan forgets all this, and consequently, is 
free to develop. The sense of the proverb is that things will not 
flourish where care (the ceremonial, in this instance) has not 
been taken. 


119.krao nao de né ble bo na yy? dyta 
Kru say that thing that  territory-with walk-person saw 
(i.e., traveler) 
wre- yp sie dyee 
d the old (superlative not-it see 
O the ending) 
never 
mre, it 
.. The ; . ; ‘ 
hing: This saying as used by the Kru, may be interpreted in two 
cts of ways. It may mean that one must experience something before 
he is entitled to have an opinion concerning it, or it may mean 
that it is not always the oldest man who is the wisest. It would 
be used in the proper connection to point the lesson to someone 
who was too ready in expressing an opinion. 


The Kru say, “‘The traveler sees more than the oldest person (who 
stays at home all his life).”’ 


120. sp na né my ne lée ke nd kpp m 
Tu, it 


chicken say that I-am not wash but my tasty water 
friend 


Chicken says, “I do not wash, but my water tastes good.”’ 


That is, if a woman is not good-looking, she should behave all 
0 ne the better and be all the more pleasant in order to overcome 
h him her handicap, since a good-looking, pleasant person is tolerated 
even if she acts badly. The meaning is extended so as to apply 
to either men or women, and this is to the effect that one who 
n has has numerous possessions may do with impunity that for which 
the person without belongings would be punished. 


ed by 
d and 
ose is 
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121. gyeno yt dye nyeni né 0 Ba dé no 

woman if ugly-woman then her-pepper thing smooth 

The ugly woman’s pepper ts ground fine. 
id t This saying carries a meaning complementary to the preceding 
7,” he one; i. e., the ugly woman has to work harder because of her 
V asa appearance, and hence does her work better. The same extensiorm 
’ will of meaning noted in No. 120 also applies to this proverb. 
it has 
nse ol amo ne kl Ba ti klu kly 
‘0 you we-are (and) running-in- Ba Tai running-fast-in-pursuit-of 
S you (that) pursuit-of 
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u st Ba ti dye 
they not Ba tia reach 
u ma Ba ti dyé moa 
they go Ba tia reach are 
u dye le Bé té dowri pd 
they(-expected-to)-reach there Ba ti Dowripd 
to kpwd ld kpwd la 
the long-time long-time 
he! yyene mao dya gbao 
he! woman wise-o bring-front-o 
he! he! he! 
he! he! he! 
ygyne mao dya gba o he! 


women wise-o bring-front-o he! 


gree de ke gree ti 


gree gree gree gree ti 


We are running in pursuit of Ba ti, running fast in pursuit; 
They did not get to Batu, 

They were going to get Batu, 

They expected us to find Ba ti in Dowripd, 

Long, long ago. 


He! The wise women, O! Hail! 
He! He! He! 
The wise women, O! Hail! He! 


Only (A) above is used as a proverb, but the whole text is the 
song of the wise old women’s society, and relates the founding 
of their society. The story is only told, and the song sung, when 
one of the members dies, or when the first or the new harvest 
is brought in. (A) is sung by a soloist, (B) is the refrain of the 
chorus, and (C) is the representation of the rhythm of the drum 
which accompanies (B). The reference is to Bd t#, a bad man 
who ran away to the city of mythological origin of the Kru, 
Ddwripd, and after whom this group of women was sent. Not 
wishing to harm him, they did not go to Diwrtpd, but came 
back singing this song, and, in their pact, the old women’s 
society was formed. In proverb form, it would indicate that 
someone is a fugitive from his community and has not been 
caught. The saying, as sung, follows:! 
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SONG TO PROVERB 122. 
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Ba t(ti) dyém dye le Bé i 2 wr po 


Chorus: 


to kpwa-lakpwd-la ho ygye-ne ma dya gha e 


Drum: 
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Not 
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een ‘It should be noted that the drum was not actually played, but was 
represented by Ta‘gbwe’s singing. The representation, which is separate 
from the song on the phonograph record, is here inserted in accordance 
with Ta‘gbwe’s directions. 
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né yyo tu*) wre dé dé dyo 


she say that person-what-sort-of make-sound-thing thing noisy 


o9 na 


md gyle*) ygyle pa gbwe*) nud 


she say I-am woman woman old-little being 


9 na 


yylé = nylé = pa ghwe G*) 


she say woman woman old-little-o 


yt pa mi) dyé 3 yi pa ni) dyé 6 
if old-father see-o if old-mother see-o 


by n ul 


blb ded be my ma de 6 


let make clay-thing-o let make offering-thing-o 


- #9 
bé yr me 


kd 6 be yt (h)ne  dyrad 


so if water dip-o so if fire(-wood) cut-o 


nd yt pa gbwé kg 
my if old little marry (have) 


The young girl said, 

“Who is this making a notse?”’ 
The old woman said, 

“A little old woman.” 


The 


~ 


young girl said, 


‘Little old woman, O! 

If you see my old father, O! 

If you see my old mother, O! 

Let them make things of white clay, O! 

Let them make things for offerings, O! 

So I might dip water for them to drink, O! 
So I might cut wood for their fire, O! 
Then will I marry that little old man!” 


This is, apparently, a very old song, used as a proverb, its age 
apparent when the linguistic anachronisms are considered. 
These are: 


z. 


. Dyle, ““woman 


. p4 gbwé, 


Dy? tu, for nyokré, ‘what sort of person.”” The archaic 
form, used today, would constitute an insult. 

’’ pronounced almost nyne, is archaic for 
ynyend. 


‘old-little’’ would, in its present-day form, be 
kpwa ka gbwé. 


. The final ‘‘6’”’ in these forms is used by the Kru when 


they want their words to carry as they shout them from 
a distance. 


. pa mi, “old father’”’ is poetic for the simple “mi” in use 


in daily speech. 


. ni, “mother” is the form of “di’”’ used by a girl, the other 


form usually being employed by a male child. 
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The song is that sung by a young girl, who, having been com- 
pelled to marry an old man whom she did not love, had died 
and been buried. The old woman to whom it is addressed, as 
the story goes, was gathering wood one day in the forest when 
she heard these words coming from the grave of the girl. Her 
parents had grieved so hard since her death, that she gives 
instructions to the old woman how she should be brought back 
to life, and promises, if restored to them, to do as they wish 
and not cause them further grief. Used as a proverb, the 
meaning is that a person should not force a child to do some- 
thing he does not wish to do, or the child may die. It is thus 
essentially a moral for harsh parents. 


124. To sa dyéna né mo la sako la la m) la to po 
Tosadye say that I (who) kill Sak5- kill-kill I (who) kill Tops 
tribe- bird- 
of-birds tribe 
la la ta nu ymwe ghwe de li & yi ma koko yyna prey 
kill-kill where bird little came it-if-me pinch pierce flight-of 
bird 
md muymwe sta" mo nu ymwe 
me bird shoo-away me bird 


Tosadyé says, “It is I who completely killed the Sak5 bird-tribe, 
I who completely killed the Topd bird-tribe. 
Whence comes the little bird to peck at me and pierce 
me through ? 
Let that little bird take to flight 
Let it be driven off from me.” 


Tosadyé, a bird somewhat smaller than a sparrow, was the king 
of the birds during the early mythological times, according 
to the Kru. Altho he was very hard on his subjects, he was, 
apparently, a clever diplomat, for when other bird-tribes 
declared war on his people, he persuaded them to desist from 
fighting, and this without the knowledge of his subjects. In 
the text, ‘‘to kill’ really means “‘to keep off.”” One day, when 
he was getting old and his kingship was about to be taken 
away from him, he was caught at some of his misdeeds, tried, 
and sentenced to die. And in the fashion described before 
(in No. 89) he recounts the good deeds he had done for his 
people. The words may be sung or spoken, and when spoken 
without the story prelude, are used by the head of a political 
group or of a family when those under him grumble at his 
administration. It means, therefore, “Do not forget the good 
things I have done for you.” 
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125. 


126. 


127. 
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Te ple y a ne dye T-e ta 
trouble tell-one he-not-see trouble present 


The gossip should not be present where there is trouble to report. 


The saying would be used by one person to tell another to 
whom he is talking to wait until a third person, who has the 
reputation of gossiping, has gone away. It might also be used 
by a parent to reprove a child who talked too much. 


mo dya mo dioné si pi tdlotit md dya mo dya m 
you bring you eat-did-it  SSp5talotié you bring you bring you 
dia né 

eat-did-it 

What you brought you have eaten yourself, 
S3prtdlatis. 

What you brought you have eaten yourself. 
This is a song at the end of the story of S5p3tdlatié, a man who 
was very stingy, and who, when he brought home a catch of 
fish, ate all of them himself. Spoken by itself, the song becomes 
a proverb used to reproach the head of a family for not provid- 
ing as well as he should, and for not being sufficiently 
generous to those in his family. It might be used by his wife 
or relatives, but would never be levelled at someone outside 
a person’s immediate family. 


gbwe sé dju ghwée no né na 

little lie-child little is he here 

The little child who tells lies is here. 
This saying carries the same meaning as No. 125; “‘be careful of 
what you say, someone is here who will repeat it to everyone.” 
It is based on the fact that children tell everything they know. 

tea ona na né sé dye 

moon walk walk and day reach 

If the moon walks long enough the day will catch her. 
That is, if someone does wrong and repeats his wrong-doing 
enough times, he will eventually be caught. The proverb 


would be said at the mention of the name of a person about 
whom one had suspicions. 


krdo na né Té né wa nimbe dju yyene 9 né blé 
Kru say that trouble that call man-child name he-not neglect 


kwia 
together 


The Kru say, ‘When trouble comes to a man, let him attend to it.” 
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This is used to rebuke someone who puts off a task that he is 
told to do. The idea behind it is that a person should do 
whatever comes his way, particularly since the outcome of 
any given act cannot be forseen. That is, an unpleasant duty 
properly performed may bring pleasant results. The illu- 
stration given was of a boy who, told by his father to do some 
difficult task, said he would do it, and then put it off. He 
would be reproved by his mother with this phrase, the 
meaning being that perhaps the father had used this for a test 
so that he might give him greater responsibility. 


130. neko gyé po ke djibwo di ne sé kp 
I-have relatives but come-here eat I-not-have 


I have relatives, but none of them feed me. 


Kach cares for his own immediate relations, and has nothing 
for the members of his larger relationship group who may be 
in need. The saying is one way of indicating that there are 
many to sympathize with an unfortunate, but few who will 
do anything for him, and also to explain the fact that a man 
who is not doing wel! has no one to help him. The impossibility 
of success without family support is strongly reflected in this 
proverb, and indicates the importance of the immediate family 
which is so characteristic of West African cultures. 


| who 
ch of 
omes 
ovid- 
ently 

wife 
tside 


KR A , . - . , Ls . , 
131. gbwe tet) na né nu mwe po si mod djré emo np si kro kp 
bat say that birds-all not me like at-me-is not town had 


Bat says, “‘I have no city, because none of the lirds like me.”’ 


ul of § To understand the proverb, one must refer to the associated 
ne.” story in which Bat claims that he is a bird, but is rejected by 
now. the birds as not one of them. The lesson is that you “do not 
force yourself upon people who do not wish to associate wiht 
you, and with whom you are not fitted to asseciate,”’ and 
would be applied to a stranger in a town who attempted 

unduly to force his way into the life of the people there. 


loing & 

2 ' v yh , 7 , 
verb 132. yy? no nwa 1*é ti 2 mo T-e ti 
bout person is listen trouble thoroughly he you _ trouble thoroughly 

djro yo no 
understand person is 


He who listens attentively is the one who understands. 


The meaning of this proverb is obvious, and it would be used 
to a child who did not pay attention while being instructed. 
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133. To nd slé ghwa tie né 
bush-deer not-there bier that 
gbwa tit fra frd ma yy? 
bier empty-empty heavy person 
Solo: Bush-deer is not on the bier. 
Chorus: But the empty bier is heavy. 


Sung by typical African chorus in response to solo, this entire 
saying, when spoken, is used as a proverb. 70nd, the bush- 
deer, is the trickster in the Kru cycle of animal stories, corre. 
sponding to Uncle Remus’ Br’er Rabbit. In this particular 
case, he is caught after one of his escapades, and condemned 
to death by the could before which he is taken. He must be 
killed at the city of origin, however, and he is carried there 
on his bier, a rectangular construction of sticks with four 
poles, each pole carried by a man who placesit on his head. Before 
being bound on the bier, T6n3 tells bis captors how they must 
tie him so that he should not escape, and, of course, has them 
bind him so that he can untie the cord. As they walk along 
therefore, he sings “‘7ond is not on the bier’’ meaning he can 
get away whenever he wishes, while they, feeling the weight 
on their heads, respond ‘‘But the empty bier is heavy.”’ As they 
come to Dowripd, their destination, Ténd jumps off the bier 
and regains his freedom. Spoken, the saying would poke fun 
at a man on whom a joke had been played, being used at the 
time he finds out he has been tricked. 


134. na né naposeli na po sene ka sel 
you say I-make-noble but make little-crab noble 


You say “IT am noble,” but Little Crab also says that he is noble. 


Nobility is something that must be proved by a man’s actions, 
and does not rest on verbal claims. The saying is based on 
the story of a crab, who, it was explained, ‘was a gentleman 
but never took a bath in his life, for he stayed in the water all 
the time,’’ and since it entailed no effort for him to keep 
himself washed, his cleanliness was a mark of no special effort. 


SOLO CHORUS 
kit ma ti ni et nie 
name-of-trap catch time ill-wisher 
kl, ma ti ni ei nie 
name-of-trap catch time ill-wisher 
mane tp — 8d tt ni et nie 
absent salt ask-for 
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ne krt yyy gbwé ti ni 
I seize human-being 
ma ne ba $0 tt 
absent pepper ask-for 
ne krt yyy gbwé 
I seize human-being 


entire kilt ma 

bush- name-of-trap catch 

corte- a tt tt 

‘icular at time time 

-mned Kli has caught This time he who has done you no good 
ast be Kli has caught This time he who has done you no good 
there You are away asking for 

\ four salt This time he who has done you no good 
Before And I have caught a man This time he who has done you no good 
man You are away asking for 

them pep per This time he who has done you no good 
along And I have caught a man This time he who has done you no good 
“= Kli has caught This time he who has done you no good 
veight At thts time He who has done you no good 


5 they 
> bier 
e fun 
it the 


The proverb used in conversation would consist of the first 
line, both of solo and chorus, but sometimes the entire song 
will be said to point the lesson, when someone accuses another 
of wrong-doing without having evidence, that accusation 
must await evidence to be valid. It teaches that a person should 
not act on suspicion alone, and that he should be sure the 
suspect is not innocent before he brings the matter to court. 
The song is part of the story of a woman who had been 


le. . robbed of her food for a long time. The pot sings when it 
tions, has caught the thief with the trap which the woman placed in 
od on it before she left her house, but how the pot obtained the 
eman power of speech is not recounted. The word lj is not used in 


er all everyday speech, altho in the language of the Kru of the 

keep interior, it means ‘‘to snap.”’ kp would be used ordinarily for 

ffort. “trap.” The story and the song that goes with it, is one told 
by the men, and like other stories, would be told at night, 
especially when the moon shines. There is no dance in connec- 
tion with the singing. 


itt F R ’ 8 v P P rus DS N nN 
136. T'obé nya nya ne bra si mad kb T+) ld nya om) 
T‘obénya first to soil not wisdom have Tdldnyaé you 


kp ma st u 
have wisdom surpassed 


T-obonya is the oldest, but he is not as wise as T:dldnya. 
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This proverb is based on the story of these two plants, the 
first of which, believed to be one of the oldest in the plant 
world, lives in swamps where its roots are lightly fixed and 
can therefore be easily pulled out. The second plant, thought 
to have come later, grows in the solid ground where it js 
impossible to uproot it. The saying, of course, refers to human 
beings, and is based on the Kru belief that the oldest child is 
usually somewhat dull because of the fact that a child’s capa- 
bilities are determined by those of the parents at the time of 
his birth. Since people are not thought to attain their full 
experience of life until they have had children, it is thus 
impossible for the first child to be as capable as his younger 
brothers and sisters. This belief holds altho it conflicts with 
the Kru practice that the oldest male child heads the family 
after his father’s death. The saying would be used to rebuke an 
oldest child for some wrong he had done, or in speaking of him, 
to explain his limitations. 


dyi sd le dju o fo 
come first child he-foolish 


The first child 1s fooltsh. 


This is a more direct statement of No. 136. 


138. kpé lo na née kra ne be oyt ke wre 
Kpélo say that size I-have-size she-if eagle born 


(-small) 


K pélo says, ‘‘Altho I am small, yet have I torne the eagle.” 


Another proverb that goes back to an origin story. In the 
beginning, A/éls, a little bird, gave birth to Eagle, who 
because he was so much larger than his mother, abandoned 
her and went to live his own life. The saying would be used in 
the case of a boy or girl, who, grown taller than the parents, 
no longer pays attention to them. It would only apply to 
physical size, and would therefore, mean that altho one 
person (with special reference to parents) is smaller physically 
than another, he may be the wiser, and therefore merits 
respect. 


139. sakasaka tone bra po me mie 
White-fungus teach rice grow-growing 


Sakasaka teaches the rice to grow. 


Sakasaka is a small white fungus which the Kru use for soup, 





and which, it is thought, showed the Kru people in the early 
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days where their rice would grow. Today, it is found in all 
the best rice-fields. The proverb would be used to a woman 
(and sometimes a man) who talked too freely and meddled in 
other people’s affairs. The feeling is that if a woman is too 
talkative she teaches the other women to become gossips. 


140. krao na né gbwé se ta ghwé kpd sa dya sa 
Kru say that gossip canoes little take message bring message 


The Kru say, ‘The first canoe from the ship brings the news.” 


When a ship is sighted off a village, the Kru rush to their 
canoes to see who will be first to the ship, get the news, 
and bring it back; such a one is called the “‘gossip canoe’’, a 
gbwé se being the name applied to a person who tells someone 
what another has said about him. The proverb is used to 
rebuke a person who retails news that is not correct. 


~ 
5 


bro Uru YwE dyé 


palm-nut-eater Bro say that Bro speaks palm-nut ripe 


Bro the palm-nut eater, says, ‘When I speak, the palm-nut is ripe.” 


Bré is a bird somewhat like a pigeon. Its food is the palm-nut, 
and when the Kru see it eating from a tree they know that 
the nuts on the tree may be gathered. The proverb is used to 
indicate that some matter which has been pending, is about to 
be settled. The phrase ‘“‘bré wri’, used by itself, is an emphatic 
way of saying “‘I’ll do it!” 


f 4 4 s a , 
ne bé yyene wro se me ma nu we e-gbwa oO 


person not announce name rich lie Black-hawk does _ it-split 


(-wrongly) 


ng pe po 8) u ba t de te 
his and Chicken-hawk two-of-them their-friendship thing 


(completion of sentence.) 


A person does not claim renown without the right to do so, because 
it was this that broke the friendship between Black-hawk and 
Chicken-hawk. 


This saying, like Nos. 107 and 113, is based on the storyof 
Black-hawk and Chicken-hawk. The use of several phrases 
may be noted in the text. ‘“To have a rich name’ means to be 
a noted personage, while ‘‘to announce a name wrongly’’ is to 
give a person more honor than he is entitled to, or not enough. 
The point of the saying is that a man should not be too boast- 
ful; a point also made by the other saying based on this same 
stor 
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sa lé—_ gya ghwi tie né yile dé gbwitie sa 
take-there front bracelet then if-there back bracelet take 


You must take off the lower bracelet before you can remove the upper 
one. 


Kru women wear many silver bracelets, which are fastened 

on by the smith. The saying is used to an unstable person who, 

without finishing one task, sets about doing a more difficult one. 
144. yyp née né né nio one po mle 
person who live live waters he-not snuff nose 


When a man is under the water, he does not inhale through his nose. 


Spoken to a person who is in a critical situation, this proverb 
means that when a crisis arises, one should not act impulsively 
but wait until he has thought the best way to receive it. 


A S P a 5 ‘ 
5. aku tie kpo ti yye ne ku tie wrd ti 
we-run surface-of-ground person not run under-the-ground 
(continuative) (continuative) 


We run on the earth’s surface, but no one ever ran beneath it. 


This proverb would be used by the Kru to admonish a person 
who spoke of doing what seemed beyond his capacity, or 
beyond what appeared possible. 


yyp ne kete dyte nani 
person not cut-hair eye eye-lid 


A person never cuts his eve-lashes. 


That is, only the hair of the head is cut when hair is trimmed 
in the morning after arising. The meaning is similar to that of 
the preceding saying, i. e., that a person should not do 
something that is too much for him. In saying this proverb 
the person speaking it would give the warning that if the 
impossible is attempted, the consequences might be serious. 


147. djinya née kéle md bo 
tiger-person not rush-there you to 


You do not rush to fight the tiger-fighter. 


Adji ny> is a person who scratches rather than hits when he 
fights. This is an approved style of fighting among the Kru, 
and such a fighter is greatly feared, for he apparently inflicts 
fearful wounds. The belief is that one’s manner of fighting is 
inherited, and that therefore the ability to be a dji nyp is 
handed down in families, altho not always to all the sons. 
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Thus, Ta‘gbwe’s father was such a fighter, and so is his brother, 
but this is not the case with himself. A ké l2 is a special kind 
of fight ; one where a person comes to your house to fight you. 
The saying is used only for instances of actual fighting, and 
points out to a man the foolhardiness of seeking to provoke a 
person who has an advantage over him. 













148. nuewre lang ne sa lo pu pte dy éi 
raffia single-string is remove raffia lump near-above seen 
(after (on the tree) 
drying) 
Remove one raffia-fiber and the entire raffia-ball will drop to the 
ground. 






The raffia palm-tree often has a bundle of fibre hanging from 
its branches, which the Kru use in various ways. This bundle 
is suspended by one thin fibre, and if one shakes the tree 
only slightly, the entire bundle will drop. The proverb implies 
that great events are brought on by small causes, and also 
that important information may be obtained from incon- 
sequential remarks. 
















149. yy? wra djrt ne a yi ke po 
person throw- sasswood not he-if make-not-guilty-noise. 
up 





He who says he is not guilty does not always vomit the sasswood. 


As has been noted above, the ordeal by poison is one of the 
important means of bringing serious offenders to justice. If 
the poison is retained when it has been drunk, the accused 
dies and is thus proved guilty, — if innocent, he throws up the 
poison and goes free. Yet not all those who claim to be 
innocent throw up the poison when they are put to the test. 
The proverb, therefore, teaches that one should not believe 
everything that is told one, but rather wait for proof. 























150. ywa' na née ne dyeld mig bo ti né na *né 
nwa: say that not see-there fellow- for time then say that 
men 
~? la 





he-is-working 





When you do not see a man, you think that he is working. 





That is, a person thinks well of the one he does not see too 
much. The proverb would be used by a person upbraided for 
not doing something, and to whom another had been held up 
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as an example; it constitutes an angry retort meaning, “What 
do you know about him? You don’t see him very much, so 
you know nothing of his faults and believe well of him: 
whereas, you see me all the time.’’ The placing of the saying 
in the mouth of ?)wa is obvious from the description of the 
animal given in No. 31. 


151. bora pra pre na ne mo —-yé s*né ar ne wé Le 
rice individual- say that you young-girls we-not-finish-there 
grains-of-rice- 
clinging-to- 
the-plate 
dé kli ti pa sé 
thing inside time quickly 
Single-grains-of-rice-clinging-to-the-plate say, “We are like young 
girls visiting; we cannot be dislodged quickly.” 


Once a year the girls of the Kru towns go visiting. In a body, 
they proceed to a neighboring town, where they stay for a 
while with the girls of that town, singing, dancing, and 
feasting, — ‘‘having a good time,’’ — and ‘“‘walking around the 
town all dressed up.’’ Naturally, being on a holiday, there is 
no need for them to hurry, and so if they have to be taken 
across a river, it takes a long time to ferry them, not because 
there are so many of them, but because they are so busy 
gossiping and “‘playing’’ that they cannot be got into the boat. 
This proverb would be said to a person who habitually took 
his time, meaning: ‘‘Don’t waste our time too’ — and might 
also mean, when said to a person working with something 
that does not promise well, ““Why do you waste your time at 
this unimportant business ?”’ 


v ryv. & 
152. kpwe kpao tumu T'9 
slowness took Tumu canoes 


Slowness took Tumu’s canoes. 


Tumu was a man who was very slow in everything he did; as, 
for example, ‘‘It took him a very, very long time to get mad.” 
He lost his canoes, therefore, because it took him so long to 
get around to looking after them. It was carefully explained 
that Tumu was not lazy, but merely deliberate, and this 
proverb would not be used to rebuke a person who shirked his 
work. It would be said to the deliberate man, and would point 
out to him that if he is not more active, he will lose everything 
he owns. 
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¥ ; . . v 
Vhat 153. kpa kpe kpa ne ble nwt yi kpa 
h, so take strong take not singing voice if take 
him: To be strong, a person must have more than a song to eut. 
Ying 


th When a man has been working hard for another, and is resting 
e 


because he is hungry and is waiting for something to eat, he 
may be rebuked by his employer for wasting his time. He would 
then answer with this proverb, the meaning of which is that 
the speaker needs food to enable him to go on with whatever 
he is doing. 


x 


p 
there 


154. sue née lar yz 
poverty not kill person 
To be poor kills no one. 


10 pon : “ee: ° . 
oung The word sue is difficult to translate, for while we may use 


“poverty” for it, there are also the connotations of ‘‘incompet- 
ody, ence’’ — “‘laziness,’’ — and “‘slowness.’’ No one among the 
lee Kru, no matter how poor or how incompetent need fear 

and starvation. There is always someone to give such a person 
J the food, — indeed, the theory of the Kru regarding the matter 
re is is that starvation is impossible as long as one has water to 
aken drink. The proverb would be said by someone who was re- 
“ase proached for not being more energetic, and signifies that he is 
busy satisfied with what he has. He possesses quite enough for his 
beat needs, why should he unduly exert himself ? 

took 


night 155. gwy pi = po pte si de kg koe 


thing mouth boasting say-said not thing have-had 
ne at 


What the mouth says 1s not what a man has. 

The obvious meaning of this saying, that it rebukes a person 

who boasts about what he has or what he has done, is utilized 

by the Kru. The saying may also be used where no boasting is 

involved, to indicate incredulity: ‘‘Don’t believe what people 

tell you until you can find out if what they say is the truth.” 
1; as, 
iad.” 156. yyé gbwé si dyie ko né wrd nd ny 
1g to human-being not eye have then heart is make 
1ined 

this 

dhis § The phrase ‘‘to use the heart’’ means ‘‘to think.’’ The saying 
point would be used to indicate that if a man is unable to verify 
thing another’s statements, he must stop and consider whether the ‘~ 

man’s claims are reasonable. 


He who does not have eyes uses his heart. 
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157. mo ne sy nya po t6 kh 
look-at there yam(-vine-that- navel inside 
grows-from-it) 
Look inside the navel of the vam. 


The ‘“‘navel’’ of the yam is the part that first comes above the 
surface of the ground, and from which the vine grows. If this 
part is cut off, the yam dies. This saying is used in court. 
There is an official, the 29 wri 5, who, acting for the court, 
summarises both sides of the case under discussion. He ends 
his statement with this proverb, meaning that the court 
should make a considered and not a hasty judgement. It is 
also used to young people to teach them to look carefully into 
what is presented to them, and not to come to conclusions too 
hastily. 


158. sa na né de ne di dju wra 
white-ant say that thing not too-heavy-to-lift people-many 


White ant says, ‘Nothing is too heavy for many people.’ 


Many can accomplish what one person cannot do, therefore 
help others when they need help and they will help you when 
you have need of them. The fact that this saying is placed in 
the mouth of this particular ant, a white-bodied, red-headed 
little creature, is because when these ants come to a village 
they are in such numbers that nothing can be done against 
them, but to move out until they have left. 


159. de wre yo » bra djru kora polo 
last late-person he-beat sea-forest-animal breast 


Being always late makes a man beat his breast like the sea-turtle. 


This saying would be used to a man who missed some opportt- 
nity because he came too late. The Kru, when they are disap- 
pointed, strike the breast, and this motion is compared to the 
way in which the sea-turtle’s flappers beat back and forth 
when the animal has been caught and turned on its back to 
prevent escape. 
160. yyo né bwo Te né djira le la bd 
person not quit trouble then he-break foot to 


He who does not cease hunting trouble will break his foot on it. 


This is spoken as a warning in such instances as trying to deter 
a boy who fights readily, or to a man courting another man’s 
wife, or to anyone trifling with danger. 
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161. yyenp st pt pte dyi po né amo ghwetd  gyenp no 
woman not cook-cooking know that she-is spend-thrift woman is 
(housekeeping) 
The woman who does not know how to care for her house 1s a spend- 
hrift. 
ve the thrift 
f this This saying would be used by a husband to his wife in a 
court. quarrel or by one woman to another in an argument, as a 
court, reproach. 
ends 
court 162. kirao pr na ne yyp ne kpdlo mie dya pe dya wr 
It is Kru women say that person not trusting friend pot-cook-pot heart 
y into 


all The Kru women say, ‘Do not rely on the pot of your friend to feed 
1S Too . : x 


you.” 


This saying once more emphasises the necessity of self- 
dependence, and the futility of relying on others to accomplish 
things. It is to be compared with No. 110, which teaches the 
same lesson. 
refore 163. gbwe be lé kl€é né 9 yo do po 
when dog fitted bell that his if neck around 
ced in The dog must be able to carry his bell before it can be hung about his 
eaded eck 
: necrR. 
village pie ; , , 
wnieat The dog, in this proverb, means a man, and the bell is some- 
thing he thinks he is able to do. Hence, this saying would be 
used to a man who boasted of what he was going to do, and 
means, “If you think you can do that, go ahead.’’ The form 
do only has this meaning when used with po. The term in 
ordinary speech is prj. 
rtle. 
yortu- 4. ywo gbwé la wé di e suo kil wa 
disap- mouth little kill finish mother it-not accomplish do 
to the Little-mouth killed his mother but accomplished nothing. 
forth 


4 When an employer tells a man working for him to do a task 
ick to 


he himself cannot do, this proverb is quoted to him. To 
“kill one’s mother’’ means to set a task, while “little-mouth’’ 
is one ‘‘who can talk but not do anything,’ according to the 
explanation which was given. 


“e 


it. . oh né dyipue sio Te dyi pue 
bullock water know not-he trouble know 


deter 
man’s The bullock knows (how to go through) the water, but he does not know 


(how to go through) trouble. 
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It is easier to get into trouble than to get out of it. There js 
a further meaning, that just because a person is proficient in 
one thing, this does not necessarily imply that he will be 
equally proficient in others. 


N N 
, : : , N 4 : x“ rity 
166. kpoe na né kunt yyené wro né yt 16 Té mla 
rattle-snake say that trust rectum heart and if palm-tree nut swallow 


“a + pe 
Rattlesnake says, “ Before you swallow a lo nut you must have faith 
in your rectum.” 


The habit of rattlesnake, as referred to in No. 32, is to lie in 
wait on a tree, whose branches bend outward over a stream, 
for a passing canoe into which he may drop. The reason for the 
rattlesnake saying this, is that the Kru admire his sly adroit- 
ness. The /6 is a kind of palm-tree, the nuts of which are not 
good to eat, and which cannot be chewed, but must be swal- 
lowed whole. ‘‘Heart”’ in the text, means “‘person,’’ as has been 
seen in the preceding sayings. The proverb is a warning 
uttered to one who is starting some undertaking that he must 
have faith in himself if he is to succeed. 


ons ‘ Rie en lis 
167. T’a na na ne yyena nie né ma 


T‘4na say that blood bait not dry 
T-ana says, ‘‘The blood does not dry on your batt.” 


T-ana is a small river fish said to resemble a perch, but very 
flat. It is very greedy, and easy to catch, and the boys fish for 
it with hooks which they themselves make from brass wire. 
When they see a schocl of T-ana they throw any kind of food 
into the water, which holds the fish at that place until the 
food is all eaten; in the meantime, the boys catch them. The 
fish is very soft, and, swallowing not only the bait, but the 
hook as well, when the hook is extracted there is usually blood 
on it. Hence the proverb: ‘‘Do not let the blood on your bait 
dry” before you put your hook back into the water to catch 
more fish. The moral goes once more to the familiar theme of 
perservering at a task once it is started, and is used to admonish 
young people that even tho what they do can only be finished 
after along period of time, they should not let their ambition lag. 


168. kora dyeyo st wi dia 
spirit see-person not sorcerer 


The man who knows the kora spirit ts not a sorcerer. 


A widio, or ‘‘witchcraft man’’ practices black magic, but the 
kora dye yo is aman who knows sorcery but does not practice 
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it, and who, moreover, knows how to cure the victims of 
sorcery by exposing the sorcerer who has cast the spell. 
Kora is a spirit acquired by those individuals who have 
received the secret training in the interior where they, in 
common with those who want to become doctors, go through 
several years’ training. The sorcerer, on the other hand, does 
not leave home to learn his relatively simple magic, but 
acquires it either from the Kova dye yo or the doctor, who 
have had to learn sorcery in the course of their training for the 
higher powers which they possess. It is, for this reason, that 
these two classes of persons are never tested in the courts by 
the poison ordeal for crime, for since they admittedly know 
evil magic as well as good, they would die even if innocent of the 
crime of which they were accused. If a man has been bewitched, 
he goes to a Kora dye yo for aid. The Kora dye yo, when night 
comes, builds a small fire before the house of the man who has 
appealed to him, and puts medicine in it. When this is done, 
he walks about the quarter of the town inhabited by the 
bewitched man, singing the “kora’’ song, while he waits. No 
one dares to be about or even look out when this song is 
heard, for fear of death. The power of the song and the medicine 
in the fire compels the widia to come to the house where the 
fire is burning. They come disguised — the faces of some are 
flat and distorted; some walk upon their heads; the heads of 
some are turned about, so that they face backwards; some of 
the females have breasts that hang to the ground. When they 
are all assembled, the Kora dye yo demands to know the 
guilty one (or ones), and when they answer, he demands 
to know his name (or their names). Should the sorcerer re- 
fuse, as he may, the Kora dye yo detains him until daylight, 
when, realizing that he will be caught, he gives the infor- 
mation in order to be released. Once the Kora dye yo discovers 
the name, he informs the victim of the sorcerer, and the 
victim ‘‘brings him to sasswood.”’ This kills the sorcerer, 
upon whose death the bewitched man is cured. The kora, it must 
be explained, is a very powerful spirit, and the person who has 
it must obey it. This is the reason why such a man may not 
perform witchcraft, for should he do so, his kora would kill 
him. The proverb would be used, according to the explanation 
which was given, by conspirators who were planning to kill a 
Kora dye yo, to ease the minds of each other, for “even tho 
this man has kora we can murder him because the spirit will 
not avenge his life.’’ Altho there is a more extended signifi- 
cance easily discernable, the Kru, as far as could be discovered, 
restrict the saying to uses of the particular type just mentioned. 
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169. krdo na né dyi ti wru wre est gyé kra de 
Kru say that eye-inside-speak-dance it-not strong-thing 
The Kru say, “Because a person is headstrong, it does not follow that 
he is also strong.” 


The proverb would be used when a person gets into trouble 
and is punished, as a warning not to do it again; the saying is 
used especially for children. 


170. krao na né awtr> pa st gyp né trp wré st 
Kru_ say that we-tell rich lie person not tell long-living lie 
The Kru say, “We can lie about our wealth, but not about our age.” 


The Kru hold that age cannot be hidden. The saying is used to 
express scepticism when something that seems exaggerated 
is said by the speaker about himself. 





171. ku mné mé one ywg wri mo nye nd mwa tt yoo wri 
dead- that dead he-not-head drum- you person you-seeing- hear drums 174. 
person mers (completion) 


— =~ 


The dead man cannot hear the drums; only the living can hear them. 


Ku is the term for ‘“‘body from which the spirit has gone.” 
The saying is used by a person asking for help, and means, 
“Do not wait until I am dead, and then decorate my grave, for 
this will do me no good and I shall not be able to appreciate it.” 


a 4 4 N é rye K a K 
172. krao na n@ wru ghwa wg md Tsao £ Né 8") 
Kru say that say-spoken-words you-are hard-nut (it-) who it-not-rot 


The Kru say, ‘Hard words form a nut that never rots.” 


This proverb would be spoken to someone who is reviling 
another, or perhaps bringing up occurrences of long ago 
which shame his family. It means that the person who is 
being attacked, altho he may not be doing anything to rebuke 
the other, will never forget the insult, and that full payment 
for what has been said will sooner or later be exacted. The 
logical moral lesson, that one should not go out of one’s way 
to insult others, was not obtained, and apparently, the Kru 
restrict the use of this proverb to that one given. 176. 


173. nye np kwa ku 2 moa no ble o bwé 
person-(you-) who-have dead-person he-you he-(who) carries his-feet 
family 
You in whose family the death occurs should carry the feet. 


Every death among the Kru is thought to be caused by 
someone, and the body itself tells the relatives of the deceased 
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175. 


170. 
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who was responsible for the death. ‘This is done in the following 
way: the body is put on a bier, as described in No. 133, and 
carried feet forward. A relative must be at the forward 
end, for the feet of the dead direct him where to go. He is 
actuated by the spirit of the dead, and if he does not do as the 
spirit dictates, he is struck a hard blow on the neck by the 
spirit, to recall him to his duty. The one who carries the rear 
end of the bier exhorts the dead man’s spirit to indicate who 
is responsible for the death, until finally the bier knocks 
against the door of the murderer. This man is thereupon 
accused in court, and undergoes the ordeal of drinking 
the poison sasswood. The proverb itself is used by a person, 
not a relative of the dead person, upon whom the heavy 
and unwelcome responsibility of the funeral has fallen, as a 
protest that it is not upon him that this burden should be 
placed. 


v , a , a A ’ , 
kvrao na né ne st ke me di née me Te gbwa pa yo 
Kru say that then not yet die one then die curse crippled-man 


The Kru say, ‘To curse a cripple is to court death.” 


That is, because while you are still alive, you are always liable 
to accidents which may make you worse off than he is. It is 
only after death, as the information given concluded, “that 
you pass this trouble.’’ The proverb would be used only as a 
rebuke in an actual incident where a cripple was ridiculed. 


‘a , iS * 
kue séke mod dyé né na né mo ste 
sickness not-yet you see and you say you good 


Sickness has never seen you, so you think you are a good man! 


This would be said to a person who boasted about his health, 
and made fun of those who were ill. The meaning, however, 
is that this is not good, for a person still has to live his life and 
does not know what the future has in store for him. It is a 
specialized version of our ‘‘He who laughs last, laughs best,”’ 
as is the preceding proverb. 


sd T met tuo pu po met &° po po nd dyt po 
take salt tip-of-tongue put ashes tip-of-tongue it-only she know 
To take salt from the tip of the tongue, to put ashes there, ts all she 
knows. 
‘““Salt’’ and ‘‘ashes’’ are the terms used by the Kru to mean 


the kind of talk which might be called redintegration, — 
continual speech about anything which comes to the mind 
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of the speaker no matter whether there is any relation be. 
tween things said. ‘‘She’’ in the proverb applies to such a talk. 
ative woman, and would be said by her husband or her relatives 
to her in trying to correct her, or by others in speaking of her 
among themselves. Said to a woman by someone not closely 
related to her, it would constitute a serious insult. , 


177. krao na né bora né si dye do & né wrii 
Kru say that rice that not dry yet it-not-whole 


The Kru say, “Rice that is not dry does not come out of the mortar 
unmashed.”’ 


2 st wrt, “he is not whole’’ means “‘he is without experience.” 
Hence, just as damp rice will be mashed under the pestle when 
it is pounded, so to put a man to a task for which he is not 
fitted and for which he lacks training is to render him a 
failure at it, — “he does not come out whole.” A person's 
family might say this to console a man who had failed in 
something for lack of experience, or as a deterrent to one who 
was about to attempt something for which they did not think 
him properly prepared ; or it might be said by strangers among 
themselves about a person who had failed, or whom they 
thought was undertaking too much. 


178. bla ble na né na bie nygwre Te si na Te ti wowé 
sheep say that my-feet small trouble not my-trouble- understand 
(lit., whip- (continuative) 
whipped) 
Sheep says, ‘Tho my feet are small, (do not think) I do not under- 
stand trouble.” 


The term for sheep comes from the fact that he is often whipped 
because he does not resent it. ““He does not say anything, so 
we wonder if he understands.’’ His protest, ‘“My ability to 
understand has nothing to do with my small feet,’’ teaches the 
lesson that one should not judge by appearances. Altho a man 
may not have a “big face’’ (compare No. 21), and may not 
actively resent insults and may be a small person, he may be 
cleverer than one credits him with being. 


179. nigyné née laylé bwo ple kli ti 
water-falling is fall-there foot fear inside (-continuative) 


The foot fears to go where the water is falling. 


Ni yyné, and woople, meaning ‘‘rough’’ are two kinds of 
dangerous currents of water, the exact difference between 
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which, however, could not be ascertained. The saying would be 
used in a situation where two people were discussing a third, 
either in his presence or not, and is spoken by this third person 
to inquire whether it was he who was referred to in what was 
said. 


180. dyfe si yyp yete'me né md sui kro ba md kwe 
eye not person see it-is that is cassava-with-pepper is hands 
d5 
one-by-one 


181. 


182. 


183. 


When your heart has killed Ghu-ghit, it ts ready to kill Djt. 


A person whom the eye does not see 1s like the cassava with pepper 


eaten by many people. 


“Cassava with pepper” is the commonest food of the Kru and 
is not considered very good; the phrase, like the other one 
“a person whom the eye does not see,” means one for whom 
one has no respect. The proverb would be used in a case such 
as the following: a visitor comes to a man’s house, and while 
he is there, the man and his wife quarrel violently. To do this 
in his presence marks a great lack of respect for the visitor, 
and he would reproach them for doing this with this proverb. 


gbu kpo dyda ghwe na né dyei mie ko la 
hunchback Dyéda little say that to-see friend place-kill 


(die) 


The hunchback worm Dyéa says, ‘‘See how your fellow dies.” 


The speaker is a small worm which the children catch in play, 
and then toss into the sun to lie until dead. When this has been 
done to a number of them, each watches the other die. The 
proverb is said to someone who does not sympathize with 
another who has had ill fortune, or who taunts another about 
his trouble, and means “See what may happen to you!” 


“ye . = Vv. K “ye , 
dji si mo dye na wru djli yor 


medicine not you see you speak medicine words 


The medicine has not seen you, but you talk as tho tt had. 


That is, you are not a doctor, but you speak as tho you were. 
The moral is that a person should not take more authority 
than he is entitled to, and this proverb would be used to rebuke 
a pretentious person. 


nawra la gbu gbit e flu dji kia ti 
your-heart kill gbu-gbui it-lay tiger top-(continuative) 
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Gbu-gbut is the name of an animal that lives in the bush. It js 
small, and red in color, and bites people who disturb it. It 
feeds on dates and what it can steal from the farms. Dji, 
































“tiger” is the feline who has figured in the proverbs before this, r 
When one is guilty of ‘killing ‘Gbu-gbui in his heart” he will also Iv 


lay plans to perform some important crime — “killing Dji.” 





: sar 
The proverb would be said to a man whom the speaker suspects pe 
of plotting some mischief. al 
€ 
"ny 27 * A N AK on 
184. To né- fo y're tu bwe wa ki kro 
sug 
war not fighting there tree- of-break Ki town nev 
bunch giv 
War never occurs in the city of Ki, the Tu bwé wa. 
Ki was the name of a priest who died long ago, and who wasa P 
18" 


Tu bwé wa. The duties of this type of priest consist in his being ; 
the last to go to war and the last to return. He sees that no 

one lags behind when there is fighting, and that no one goes 

to the enemy’s country when the war is over. The proverb is 

an expression of impatience, and means that the speaker can 

brook no further delay. 


185. kle yig bi dye né. & we 

farm if father see and it-finish 

When the farm sees its owner, it ts finished. 
The “‘farm’’ is a case in court, the final disposition of which 
the defendant is putting off by not coming to court himself, 
as is necessary in Kru legal practice, but by sending a rep- 
resentative. If this happens several times, someone is sure to 
rebuke the person who is holding up settlement of the matter 
in dispute, by quoting this proverb to him. It also carries the 
more extended meaning of the need to attend to one’s affairs 


personally, for if left to others, they will never be settled. p 
18. 


186. pe ti nu né yi wri my né kre nyé snd ne due 
little-plum tree say that if to-come- go then there young and begin 


out-whole 


The tree-which-bears-little-plums says, “If a person ts to turn out well, 
he must begin when he ts young.”’ 


The tree which speaks this proverb is very large, but has small 
leaves and its fruit is small. In spite of its size, which is almost 
that of great silk-cotton tree, it gives very unsatisfactory 
shade. The meaning of the saying is that lack of early training 
accounts for a man’s failure, and it is used to explain why a 
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person who comes of a good family, and who would be expected 
to turn out well, has not done so. 


The proverbs which were recalled by Mr. Ta‘gbwe end at this point. 
I wished, however, to obtain some insight into the extent to which the 
same sayings are distributed throughout the region in which he lives, 
and therefore had recourse to Ellis’ work on the Vai!. In this, he gives 
128 sayings, with some explanation of their meanings, and the occasions 
on which they are used. The proverbs which follow, therefore, are those 
suggested to Mr. Ta‘gbwe when I read Ellis’ sayings to him. Only nine 
new proverbs were brought to his mind by the much larger number 
given, and even some of these show associations which are most tenuous. 

M. J. H. 


N 
> . nN : . , * 
187. si pa le né bi st lid 
not enter there then must pass there 


He who does not enter a house must pass by tt. 


This would be used after a quarrel, when one of the parties to 
it is reported to have said that if the other appeared in his 
vicinity, he would teach him a lesson; then the one threatened 
would on the first occasion go to that part of town to show 
that he accepts the challenge. This, apparently, is necessary 
for his self-respect. It was made clear that the man challenged 
would not need to pass the enemy’s house immediately after 
hearing of the challenge; it would be sufficient for him to 
appear in the enemy’s neighborhood when he was near that 
part of town. This is to be compared with No. 15 in Ellis’ 
“Negro Culture in West Africa,’ where he quotes the Vai 
proverb as “If I do not go in, I must go by” as having the 
meaning that the speaker thus refuses credit to one who has 
asked it of him. 


' m , R K 
188. bli na né ana de ka yyp de 
cow say that we-follow thing-have-person back 


The cow says, ‘We follow the man who has possessions.’ 


A dekony? is a rich man, and the proverb means that where 
money is needed, even a big man (in the physical sense) must 
give way before a small one who has possessions. The saying 
would be used in a clan council when a man personally insignif- 
icant, but possessed of riches, had to be looked to to redeem 
the clan from a penalty that had been assessed against it. Cow 
speaks because she will follow the person who had fed her. 


1 Ellis, George W., ‘‘Negro Culture in West Africa,’’ New York, 1914. 


19° 
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The saying is to be compared to the Vai proverb (Ellis, No. 9) 
— “The cow follows the man that has salt,’”’ both as to its 
form and application. For the Vai give it an extented meaning 
which we should expect to find, while the Kru restrict it to the 
situation mentioned. 


189. st pa de ghwe ny nue dyi po né k’ane’be lé wa yu wa 
not can thing little do-doing know not how fit there break-broken 


dé fue nyu nue nu 


thing big do-doing do 


A person who cannot fit a little piece broken off to the whole object, 
cannot repair one that has been entirely broken. 


This proverb is used by an older person to teach a young one 
that unless he takes care in doing little things, he will never 
be able to do big ones when he grows up, since he will not have 
the necessary training. The similar Vai proverb, “If you 
cannot mend the gourd, how can you fix the bowl?’’ (Ellis, 
No. 18) has a much more specialized meaning, being actually 
used to refuse an important job to a craftsman who has shown 
himself unable to handle a much smaller one. 


190. swét djru wre wre €mw pq pe 
poor-men children born-being-born it-is rich-richest 
The poor man who has children ts richest. 


Compare Ellis, No. 25, ‘““The poor man raises children for the 
rich,’’ which served to recall this saying. The meaning here 
is quite different from that of the Vai proverb, being that 
a rich man who has no children is poorer than a poor man who 
does have them, as his property will not be held together, while 
the poor man’s sons will work for him and protect him when 
he is old. 


19. sp sp (h)né ghwé né due & mené yyji ni (h)ni pd dyte 
rotten- fish little that one it-is spoil fishes many eye 
rotten 


One small spoiled fish spotls all the others in the basket. 


The Vai proverb that suggested this one, ‘One bad goat will 
spoil the herd’’ (Ellis, No. 33) has only a generalized meaning 
as compared to that of this one for the Kru. Among the Kru, 
it means that a bad deed by an insignificant member of a 
family may prove a tool in the mouth of an enemy for taunting 
the entire family, even tho no other incident could be spoken 
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in reproach of the family. The proverb would be spoken by 
a bystander when, in a quarrel, one person taunted another 
with the fact that some member of that person’s family had 
done something disgraceful. 


192. onékpd To ke oyyd pia wf 
he-not-take war but he-hear guns sound 


He does not go to war, but he hears the guns. 


This is used by people to indicate a coward, — “He always talks 
about war but never goes when there is fighting to be done.”’ 
It might be used by a wife during a quarrel with her husband 
to insult him. It has little relation, either in form or meaning 
to Ellis’ proverb (No. 52) which brought it to mind. 


193. yye né nu stra ke 


person not do house back (outside) 
A person does not judge the house by tts outer appearances. 


That is, one should not judge a person by externals. It is 
essentially the same in form and meaning as the Vai saying 
(Ellis, No. 74), “The house looks pretty from the outside, but 
the inside is bad.”’ 


194. yy? ne pai Pe ne ss) kera 


person not the act of holding two the two objects two forest 
objects in the hands that are held 
when the hands are needed 
for something else. 


A person does not try to push his way thru the forest with his two 
hands full. 


This was suggested by Ellis’ “If you put flour in two hands it 
will be dirty’’ (No. 92), altho its resemblance both as to form 
and meaning ends with the use of the figure ‘two hands.”’ 
The moral for the Kru is that a person should not try to do 
two things at once which it is impossible to do simultaneously, 
or to have two mutually exclusive objects in view, for his 
indecision in hurrying from one task to the other will defeat 
his purpose. 
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DANCE SONGS AND TALES FROM THE BAHAMAS. 


BY ZORA HURSTON. 


DANCE SONGS. 


These songs accompany the exceedingly African folk dance called the 
fire dance. It was done in the nude formerly, but the British Government 
has put a penalty on that. 

There are two kinds of the dance, the jumping dance, and the ring 
play, which is merely a more elaborate form of the jumping dance. The 
dances are purely social. 

In either form of this dancing, the players form a ring, with the bonfire 
to one side. The drummer usually takes his place near the fire. The 
drum is held over the blaze until the skin tightens to the right tone. There 
is a flourish signifying that the drummer is all set. The players begin to 
clap with their hands. The drummer cries, ‘“Gimbay!” (a corruption of 
the African word gumbay, a large drum) and begins the song. He does 
not always select the song. The players more often call out what they 
want played. One player is inside the ring. He or she does his preliminary 
flourish, which comes on the first line of the song, does his dance on the 
second line, and chooses his successor on the third line and takes his 
place in the circle. The chosen dancer takes his place and the dance 
goes on until the drum gets cold. What they really mean by that is, 
that the skin of the head has relaxed until it is no longer in tune. The 
drummer goes to the fire and tunes it again. This always changes the 
song. 

As an example we may take Bimini Gal. A player has just been 
chosen. The whole assembly is singing in concert. 

“Bim’ni gal is a hell of a trouble.’”’ Player makes his flourish while yet 
in the circle. 

“Never get a licking till you go down to Bim’ni.”’ Player dances out 
to center of the ring. 

“Eh, lemme go down to Bim’ni.’’ He does his own particular step, 
which is varied according to the skill of the dancer. 

“Never get a licking till you go down to Bim’ni.’”’ He dances up to the 
one he chooses and takes his place back in the circle, as the next dancer 
winds up for her flourish. Men usually choose women and vice versa. 
The children play too, and with the adults. 

In the ring play, it is to be noted that the songs are longer, as befits 
a more elaborate dance. The procedure is the same, except that the 
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dancer in the ring does not retire immediately upon selecting his successor. 
The one chosen enters the ring with him’and the two dance a sensuous 
duet for a full minute or so, then the retiring dancer is swung to his 
place. 

This dancing is universal in the Bahamas, the educated Negroes excep- 
ted. It resembles the Cuban rumba and the dances held in New Orleans 
after the great migration of Haitian and Santo Dominican Negroes after 
the success of L’Ouverture. Every dry night the drums can be heard 
throbbing, no matter how hard the dancers have worked that day, or 
must work the next. 


’DO AN’ NANNIE (HOWDY DO, AUNT NANNIE) 


(Jumping Dance) 
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Do An Nan-nie, do An Nan-nie, do An Nan-nie, 
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how you do? Eh, eh, do An Nan-nie, do. 


Hotel burn down smack and smoothe, 
White man run and lef his shoes. 
Eh, eh, do An Nannie, do. 
Refrain: 
Do An Nannie, etc. 


When I was young and in my prime, 
Devil in hell couldn’t beat my time. 
Eh, eh, do An Nannie, do. 


Refrain: 
Do An Nannie, etc. 


Now I’m old and getting gray, 
My constitution’s wore away. 
Eh, eh, do An Nannie do. 
Refrain: 
Do An Nannie, do An Nannie, do An Nannie, how you do? 
Eh, eh, do An Nannie do. 
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BIMINI GAL 
(Jumping dance) 
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Bim’ni Gal is hell of a trouble, Never get a 














Refrain: 



































Never get a_ licking till you go down to’ Bim’ni. 


Jim Curry, Joe Curry bully for Skelton 
Never get a licking, etc. — Refrain. 


East, south, east, south, take you to the lighthouse. 
Never get a licking till you go down to Bim’ni. — Refrain. 


MAMA I SAW A SAILBOAT 
(A ring-play for adults and children) 
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Mama I saw a sailboat a_ sailing in the harbor. 
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saw a_ yaller boyaboardit andI tookhim to be my lov-er. 


Refrain: 
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the cooker ’Skilling mama _ ‘Skilling mama! ‘Skilling mama. 





(This refrain is kept up until the drum changes) 
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ODESSA 
(A jumping Dance) 
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Lime, Oh lime, juice and all, lime, Oh lime, ’Dessa, 














Refrain: 
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hold yo’ back. ’Dessa, hold yo’ back O - des - sa, etd. 
(until the drum is cold.) 


CEASAR RILEY 
(Seaman chantey) 
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Ceasar Ril’ is a hellof a _ joker, Hello, Ceasar. 
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Stick his ma wid a great big poker, Hello, Ceasar Ri - ley. 




















Ceasar Riley is a hell of a cruel 
Hello, Ceasar. 

Something come out like flour gruel, 
Hello, Ceasar Riley. 


Lay on my belly heap more sweet, ma. 
Hello, Ceasar. 

Lay on my back, sweet more worser, 
Hello, Ceasar Riley. 


SPONGER MONEY 
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Laugh gal, laugh, laugh gal laugh, laugh gal, laugh gal, 
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Laugh gal, laugh, laugh, gal, laugh. 
Laugh, gal, laugh, gal, 

Sponger money. 

(This is the refrain). 


Sponger money never done 
Sponger money 

Sponger money never done 
Sponger money 

Laugh gal laugh, etc. 


I dont eat no cut-up potatoes 
Sponger money 
I dont eat no cut-up potatoes 
Sponger money 
Laugh gal, laugh, etc. 
Yo’ Daddy call you a dirty gal 
Sponger money 

Yo’ Daddy call you a dirty gal 
Sponger money 
Laugh gal, laugh, etc. 


DOWN DE ROAD, BABY 


(Jumping Dance) 
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Wish I had a__ needle, Fine as I couldsew, Sew my ba-by 





Refrain: 
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Down de road, Baby, etc, etc (till the drum cools.) 


MAMA, LOOK AT DE BROWNIE 


(Jumping dance) 














Mama. look at de Brownie Mama, look at de Brow- 
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WHITE GOWN AND DINGY COAT 
(Jumping dance) 


Repeat 
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Mama, lay, lay, lay, white gown and dingy coat 
Mama, lay, lay, lay, white gown and dingy coat 
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Hold up yo’ dress, lemme see yo’coat,whitegownand dingy coat. 


WHEEL MISS CURRY 
(Ring Play dance) 














Mother, may I 
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Refrain: 
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Wheel Miss Curry, buck her so. Wheel Miss Curry Wheel MissCurry, etc. 














(until the drum is cold.) 


FAREWELL TO THE ROCK (AFRICA) 
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Ray, ray, ai yea, Nah, nah sah rue! 


FAREWELL TO AFRICA 


This drum song is from Fox Hill, the purely descended African colony 
at Nassau. It is a Yoruba song. Translated it means, ‘‘Farewell to you 
(Who remain) we are going we know not where.” It is wailed over and 
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over and over and grows more mournful as it goes. The dancing posture . 
even weeps. It is slow and the drum is very eerie. he | 
Eh, yea ai yea (sudden expulsion of the end of the breath and an accen- os 
ted inhalation) wh 
Lah, nah sah wu (same business) knc 
Ray, ray, ai yea \ 
Nah, nah, sah rue. knc 
as - 

FOLK TALES! a 

I. THE SNAKE AND THE GUM MALLIMIE TREE? hin 

One day the snake climbed up the gum mallimie tree to take a nap, " 
As soon as he went to sleep, he fell out of the tree and sprained his back, Ad: 
He got very angry for he believed that the tree deliberately threw him a 
out. So he cursed the tree. The tree tried to explain, but the snake fos 
wouldn’t listen. He kept on cursing the tree. So the tree got mad, too, dl 
and told the snake: ‘‘Well, if you want to believe I hurt you purposely, ae 
do so. And since you cheek me about it I’m going to be hard on you and ee. 
your children.” me 

So that is why no snake will climb the gum mallimie tree. And since 
the snake cheeked the tree, if you touch a snake with a gum mallimie , 
twig, it will paralyze him. de 

2. ADAM AND EVE® a 

The reason the world is so wicked is because the first child born in the Me 
world was a bastard. Cain was a bastard child. He was the son of the tha 
Devil. y 

One day Adam was working out in the field and the Devil turned blo 
himself into a good-looking man and come to see Eve. He had been 
wanting to get up to her for a long time. So he showed Eve this deep 
point about everything and got Eve all excited about this apple 
tree. 

So they went out under the apple tree and Eve parted with what she I 
didn’t know she had. She bit Satan on the neck and shoulder. They was anc¢ 
under the tree and that’s why people make love under trees today. of | 

1 These tales were recorded in Nassau, Bahamas, in 1929 and 1930, except " 
for the four stories, which were recorded in Miami from Bahamian settlers as on 
described in the notes to those tales. 

2 Told by William Weeks, a wealthy Negro plantation owner about forty. ~~ 
He had had about a seventh grade education, but had travelled extensively. she 

® Told by Richard Barrett, a taxi driver about the hotels in Nassau. son 
About forty-five years old. Born in Kingston, Jamaica. Been in Nassau the 
fifteen years. 
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So he knowed there was going to be some hereafter to the thing, so 
he put her up to get Adam into it, too. So soon as Adam come home Eve 
started in on him and kept on till he got mixed up in it. 

Next day Eve had on a pretty calico dress and Adam was dressed, too, 
when God come and drove them off. Adam blamed Eve because he 
knowed something was wrong — but he didn’t know what. 

Way after, Adam and Eve often quarreled about how she come to 
know what she knowed. Adam would ask her: “Did Satan do with you 
as I do?” She would say: “Naw, honey, didn’t I tell you he just told 
me about it, and I told you just as he told me.” 

“But, Eve, I can’t understand why you didn’t call me to talk with 
him and let him tell me instead of you lying about with him all the 
afternoon like you did.” 

That is the way they used to fuss about Satan. So when Cain was born 
Adam saw he looked just like Satan and not a bit like him, and they 
fussed some more; but Eve stuck to her point and Adam had to shut 
up. When Abel was born he compared the children, and there wasn’t no 
comparison between them. ‘ 

So that is why Cain hated Abel, because they was not whole brothers. 
And that is why God wouldn’t accept Cain’s sacrifice — because he was 
the Devil’s son. And that is why he accepted Abel’s sacrifice — because 
he was Adam’s son. 

So when Cain killed Abel he fled away and married a gorilla. So all 
of the people in the world come from Cain and that gorilla. That is how 
the animal got into us. That’s how come those old patriarchs used to 
live so long. They was close to the gorilla and strong. That’s why old 
Methusaleh lived nine hundred sixty-nine years — he was just full of 
that old gorilla blood. 

As time goes on that old animal blood works out and leaves the human 
blood. That is why they say we are growing weaker and wiser. 


3. THE SOLOMON CYCLE! 


a. 


Do you know why Solomon said, ‘‘Vanity of vanities; all is vanity 
and a vexation of spirit ?’’ Well, you see, Solomon married up thousands 
of women. They say them folks way back didn’t have no sense, but 
Solomon was the wisest man that ever lived. 

He had a room in that gold palace with a glass ceiling in it. Whenever 
one of his new wives would be brought to him, before he would see her he 
would sit and talk with her awhile in that room over the glass floor. If 
she looked to suit him, he would excuse himself and make out he had 
some business out in the yard. Then he would go into that room with 
the glass ceiling and look up at the girl sitting upstairs. 

. Told by Richard Barrett, see note above, 
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Well, after he had done married hundred of girls he got a little old. 
He wasn’t so old in years, but he was all tired out. 

Then here comes the Queen of Sheba to visit him. She was very 
beautiful and everything, and Solomon took her right up to the room 
and entertained for a while. Then he went downstairs and peeped up. 
She was beautiful every way he looked at her, but he realized his con- 
stitution was wore away. 

Then Solomon took off his crown and dashed it against the wall and 
said: “‘All is vanity and a vexation of spirit.”’ 


b. 


When the Queen of Sheba visited Solomon she fell in love with him 
right away, but he talked very slow. So she said to him: ‘‘King Solomon, 
I want something.” 

He said: ““You can have anything you want, even to half of my 
kingdom. What is it you want?” 

She says: “‘I want some water to drink.” 

Old Solomon called a man and told him to bring her some water in 
a golden goblet. 

She said: “No, I don’t want no water out of no golden goblet. I want 
a drink of living water, and I don’t want no water out of no well; I 
don’t want no water out of no lake; I don’t want no water out of no 
river, nor no stream, nor no pump. But I am thirsty, I want a drink!” 

So Solomon called one of his men and told him to take his fastest 
race horse and put him on the track and to take a basin with him and 
to run that horse until he sweat that bowl full of sweat. 

After a while the man come back with the bowl of horse-sweat and 
Solomon put it in a golden bowl and handed it to Sheba to drink. 

She throwed it on the ground and told him: “I heard that you was a 
very wise man, but you don’t know how to quench thirst.”’ 

So she went on home. 


Cc. 

When the Queen of Sheba come to Solomon he loved her as soon as he 
saw her, but she acted so indifferent he didn’t know how to get up to her. 

So you know he was a very wise man, so he thought up a scheme. 
So he told her: “Now, Queen of Sheba, you mustn’t steal nothing while 
you are here in my kingdom. If you do, I will punish you in any way I 
want to. You will have to do anything I say.” 

She said: “‘Oh no, I don’t steal.” 

So he give her a great banquet, and everything was salty. He didn’t 
have a drop of drinking water nowhere. There was a fountain out on the 
lawn and that was the only water to be found around the palace. 

After the dinner was over, Solomon run out and hid in the bushes 
close to the fountain and waited. 
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Pretty soon the Queen sneaked up to the fountain and got a drink of 
water. 

Soon as she got through, Solomon rose up and said: “Unh hunh, 
Queen of Sheba, I told you not to steal and here you are stealing my 
water.” 

He called the servants and had her took right into the palace. She 
was in his power then. 


4. WHY THE DOG HAS A SMALL waist! 


Once Brer Anansy cooked some duckanoo (a sort of pudding) and 
wrapped it up in pieces of banana leaves to cool. He went on back into 
the house. The dog sneaked up and swallowed five of the duckanoo, and 
was about to swallow all, when Brer Anansy came out and caught him. 
He grabbed Brer Dog around the waist and squeezed three of the duckanoo 
out of Brer Dog and that left that sunken space in his flanks. That is 
why dogs have neat waists. 


5. HOW MAN GOT HIS MOUSTACHE” 


Man used to have hair on his face, but no moustache. In those days 
women had hair around the anus like men. But one day Woman said to 
Man: ‘‘ You have no hair on your lips and I think you would look better 
with some on your top lip. Now I have some hair that is too far back to 
do me any good, so I'll give it to you.” 

So Woman rob herself and make Man a present of it. It was not 
convenient to her, so she slapped it cross his mouth and it’s there yet. 


6. DEVIL TRACKS? 


Once God went to Nassau and walked all around the island of New 
Providence. The Devil was in Cat Island when he heard that God was in 
the Bahamas. So he hurried to New Providence to see what God was 
doing there, but God wouldn’t let him come ashore, so he ran along the 
west coast as God walked along the road. If you don’t believe it, you 
can go there now and see his tracks. 


7. THE OLD WOMAN AND HER CHIL.p4 


Once there was a old woman who had a little girl. One day she was 
sending her out with some fig. She said to the little girl: ‘““‘Don’t give 
anybody a fig.”’ 


1 Told by Richard Barrett, see note above. 
* Told by Richard Barrett, see note above. 
* Told by Ned Isaacs. Son of a well-to-do Nassau merchant. About thirty- 


two. Not above high school education but well travelled. 


* Told by Merle Woods. A girl of eleven years old. In school. 
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“All right, mama.” Then she went on her way. “Nice fig to sell,” 

Her mama came to her in a form of a old woman. “Do, child, give me 
a fig.’ 

‘“‘Mama say that I must not give anybody a fig.” “Do give me if only 
five fig.’’ ‘Mama say that I must not give anybody a fig.” 

She give the old woman five fig and when she went home her mama 
asked her if she give anybody a fig. ‘“Mama, I did not give anybody a 
fig.’’ She said, “I give a old womar fig.’’ She send the little girl out for the 
hatchet and lay the child neck « ver the butcher block and chop the 
child neck off and put it under the pepper tree. And when the father 
came home he asked for the little girl. His wife said that she send her 
out and her husband went to the pepper tree and begin to pick pepper. 

“Do, my father, don’t pull my hair for mama has kill me for one fig.” 

The father call his wife and asked her where is the little girl and she 
said: “I send she out pick on pepper.’’ When she pick the pepper the 
child said: ‘Do, my mama, don’t pull my hair for you has kill me for 
five little fig.”’ 

Then the husband send his wife for the butcher block and hatchet 
and chop off her head and put it in the oven and burn it. 

Bid bid biddy 
My story is end. 


yy 46 


8. THE CANE FIELD! 


Once there was an man who had a daughter and Brer Rabbit came 
there and said: ‘‘Your father said that you must tie me to the best cane 
field.” 

She went to the barn and get a rope and tie him, and when her father 
came home and said: ‘“‘Who has been eating cane?” ‘‘A man came here 
and said that you send him here.” ‘If he come here, go to the barn and 
get a rope and tie him to it.” 

And the next day he come and said: ‘‘Your father said that you must 
tie me to the best field.”’ 

She went to the barn and get a rope and tie him. He said that when 
two o’clock come, loose me. When two o’clock come he call her: ‘‘Alice, 
come to loose me.”’ 

And her father come home and put on the boiler. When the water 
was hot he put Brer Rabbit into the cane and put the hot water on him. 
He said: “‘Oh, my tail is scald!” 

Biddy, biddy bend, 
My story is end. 

Turn loose the rooster 
And hold the hen. 


1 Told by Merle Woods, see note above. 
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Q. THE FARMYARD! 


Once there was a farmer who used to work on the farm. One morning 
a man came to the farmer house and met the farmer at the door and 
asked the farmer: “Have you any work ?” 

The farmer said: ‘““Have you had your breakfast ?”’ 

“No,” said the man. 

“Well, sit right down and have breakfast.” 

Well, he had a good cup of coffee and slice of bread with butter and 
and after this the farmer came out and said: ““Have you had your dinner ?”’ 

“No,” said he. 

“Well, sit right down and have your dinner.” 

He thought he could not eat a bit more but he started out and had 
a very good dinner. And the farmer came out and said: ‘““Have you had 
your supper ?”’ 

“No,” said he. 

“Well, sit right down and have your supper.” 

He thought he could not eat a bit more but he started out and had a 
good supper, and the farmer came out and said: ‘“‘You have had a good 
breakfast and a good dinner and a good supper. Now go out on the farm 
and work for the day without stopping.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘I always go to bed after supper.”’ So he arose and said 
good-by. 

Biddy, biddy bend, 
My story is end. 


10. BRER BOOKIE AND BRER RABBIT? 


Once there was a farmer who had a big field, and Brer Bookie and 
Brer Rabbit used to go into the field. One day Brer Rabbit said to Brer 
Bookie: “‘I see a nice bunch of banana in the field. Let us go and get it.” 

When they had taken it home, the farmer cut a hole in winder and 
Brer Rabbit poked his hand in, and the man chop it off. 

He said to Brer Bookie: ‘‘I have got plenty banana.” 

Brer Bookie poke his hand in and he got it chop off. So all had their 
hands chop off. 


II. THE DEVIL, AND A HORSE AND GOAT® 


Once there was a devil who had a horse and goat. One day the devil 
went out and call the goat home to cook. And a man who living on the 
other side came and asked for some food. The goat would not give it to 
him and he kill the goat. 


! Told by Merle Woods, see note above. 
* Told by Merle Woods, see note above. 
* Told by Merle Woods, see note above. 
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And the next day the horse was left home to cook and then the man 
came and asked for some food and the horse would not give it to him, 
So he kill the horse. The next day the devil stay home too. So the man 
came and asked for some food and the devil would not give it to him. So 
he fight the devil and the devil beat him and threw him out. His house 
was under the devil house and he had to come out through a hole, and 
the devil put his coat over the hole. So he never came out and died in 
there. 

This is the end. 


12. THE SPERRIT HOUSE! 


Once upon a time was a good old time. Monkey chew tobacco and 
spit white lime. 

Now it was Brer Bookie and Brer Rabbit used to go out stealing. Go 
to the sperrit house and this night Brer Bookie see Brer Rabbit coming 
down wid a dray load of things. Brer Bookie say: ““Brer Rabbit, where 
vou get all these good things from ?’’ He scratch he head. 

Brer Rabbit tell him: ‘‘From de sperrit house and tomorrow morning 
at six o'clock I will take you get something, too.” 

Bookie wake up at five o’clock and say to Brer Rabbit: ‘‘Six o'clock 
now time to go. Six o’clock now time to go.” 

Rabbit say: ‘“Naw, it ’tain’t six o’clock yet.”’ 

So Bookie ketch a big fire in de yard to say daylight come. Rabbit 
say: ‘““No, mon, daylight ain’t come yet.” 

So when six o’clock come, Brer Rabbit put on his clothes and both 
of them went till they come to the sperrit house. When they come there 
Rabbit say: ““My house come down so low.’’ And the house come down 
and they went in and Brer Bookie say: ““Mon, good food in here, good 
food in here. I will cook a pot of peas and rice.”’ 

And he did and both of them sit down and eat. And when it was time 
for them to go, Brer Bookie didn’t went. He say: ‘Mon, I got to stay 
and eat.” 

And Brer Rabbit went out and said: ‘“My house, my house, go up so 
high.”’ And the house went up. 

And when it was time for the sperrits to come, they said: “My house, 
my house, come down so low.”’ And they went in and said: “‘Someone has 
been in here.” 

They begin to cook peas and rice and salt, but when it was finish the 
sperrit give his little girl a pan full and she went by de bed to sit down 
and eat. Bookie had done hid under the bed from the sperrits. 

Bookie say to her: ‘““Gimme some, gimme some.’’ And he beg and 
beg all from her. 


1 Told by Merle Woods, see note above. 
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And she went and ax her father for more and the father give it to her, 
and he eat all that from the little girl, And she went and ax for more 
and her father say: ‘‘Your gut must be as a barrel, eh ?”’ 

After Bookie done eat all dat from her, she say: ‘I got two papa. One 
on top de bed and one underneath de bed.” 

Then de sperrit get a sea rod and beat him — Bookie — wid it. All 
de time the house going up, going up, and he t’row him out and broke 
Bookie neck. 

Biddy, biddy bend, 
My story is end. 

Turn loose the rooster 
And hold the hen. 


13. THE THREE sons! 


Once upon a time was a good old time, 
Monkey chew tobacco and spit white lime. 


There was a man. He had three sons. One day he send the eldest out 
into the woods to feed the goat. And the son looked for the greenest 
place to feed the goat. And when he was ready to go home he axed de 
goat have he had sufficient and the goat said: ‘‘I had enough till I hardly 
can pull.”’ 

When the goat went home, the father axed the son if he give the goat 
a plenty of food. And the son said: “Yes, I have give it plenty.’”’ And the 
father axed the goat had he have enough and the goat said: ‘‘I hadn’t 
hardly anything.’’ So he beat that son out and drove him away. 

And the next day he sent the other son wid de goat and the son 
looked for the greenest place to feed the goat. And when he was going 
home he axed the goat if he had sufficient and the goat said: “I had 
enough till I hardly could pull.”’ 

When the son went home the father asked if he give the goat plenty 
and he said: “I have give him enough till he said he hardly could pull.’”’ 
The father asked the goat if he had sufficient and he said: ‘‘I had hardly 
anything.’’ And he beat that son and he stoned him away. 

The next day he sent the last son and when the son went and looked 
for the best spot he could find. And when he was going home he axed the 
goat if he had sufficient and the goat said the same as he told the other 
two. When he got home the father asked the son, who said: ‘‘I gave the 
goat plenty so he hardly could pull.’’ And when he asked the goat he 
said he hardly had anything. So he stoned that son out. 

And the next day the father went and he looked for the best place 
and when he was coming home he axed the goat if he had sufficient and 


' Told by Merle Woods, see note above. 
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the goat said: “I had enough till I hardly could pull.” And when he get 
home he axed the goat had he had enough and the goat said: “I hadn't 
hardly anything.” 

So he said: ‘“You was the cause of my three sons not being here today,” 
and he killed the goat and sent it away. And the eldest son was coming 
home then, and the man who he was working with give him a table. 
And he said, “This is not an ordinary table. Just as you say “Table be 
covered’ the table will have all kind of nice food on it.” 

When he come that night he stopped at the restaurant and then he 
begin to eat. He say to the landlord: ‘‘I could get better food then all of 
you all.’’ Just as he say “Table be covered”’ the daintiest food come on 
and everybody wanted some, and he give everybody some. And after 
he lodged there that night, while he was asleep the landlord stole away 
his table and put his table there and when he wake up that morning, he 
didn’t notice this table. He just take it up and went on and when he get 
home he told his father he have got a table can be covered with the best 
food. Just as I say: ‘““Table be covered’ the best food come on. So he 
called all the neighbors around and people was saying: ““We won't have 
to eat no dinner at home then.” So he said: ‘“Table be covered,”’ and 
nothing come on the table. He was shame and the people had to went 
back without anything. And the father said: “I have to take up my 
needle and thread again.” 

Next day the other son come. And when he was leaving his master 
give him a donkey and he told him: ‘This is not an ordinary donkey. Soon 
as you say ‘brickle-a-brick,’ piles of gold will come.’’ So he came to the 
same restaurant. When he get his food he give the man a piece of gold 
he axed the boy where he get it. And he didn’t say anything. He went 
outside and said “‘brickle-a-brick’”’ and piles of gold came on the table 
cloth. And the landlord was peeping through a hole and he saw him, and 
after that he tied his donkey and that night he went to bed. While he 
was sleep the landlord went and stole his donkey and put his donkey in 
place. And next morning he didn’t notice the donkey. He went home 
and told his father about his donkey and he called all the neighbors 
around. When the neighbors came he said ‘‘brickle-a-brick’’ and the 
donkey didn’t do anything. And he was so shame and he wrote to the 
youngest brother and telling him what the landlord had stole from the 
two brothers. 

So when the last son was leaving his master give a stick in the sack. 
He said: “This is not an ordinary stick. Just as you say ‘Stick out the 
sack’, it will jump out and beat up your enemies.” 

And when he come the landlord was watching this bag. When he went 
to bed he played sleep. The landlord went and take the bag away and 
the boy get up and say “‘stick out de sack” and the stick jumped out 
and beat up the man. He had to plead for mercy. The boy say: “Stick 
in de bag, if you promise to give me the two things you stole from my 
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prothers I’ll have mercy on you.” And he promise him that he will give 
back the table and the donkey. And he give it to him. 

And he went home with all to his father and brothers and the father 
said: ‘“‘At last I will put down my needle and thread.” 


Biddy, biddy, biddy, my story is ended 
I let go Dorothy and hold you. 


14. DOG AND BRER GOAT! 


Once upon a time Brer Tiger and Mrs. Tiger invite all the creatures 
in the world to come to a party, but only Brer Dog and Brer Goat came. 

So now Miss Tiger and Brer Tiger wanted them all to eat. So Miss 
Tiger and Brer dog begin to dance together. Brer Tiger began to sing: 
“Push him in the room door, oh, my wife, oh my, oh my wife.” Brer 
dog switch his tail round and Miss Tiger could not get him in. So Brer 
dog sing this time and Miss Tiger and Brer goat dance. So Brer dog sing: 
“The man who can’t run better go before [they] rig [up] plan.” 

So Brer goat ran away and went to the side of a river until Brer dog 
came. So Brer dog said: ‘‘I am going, Miss Tiger and Brer Tiger.”” They 
asked: ‘“You going already?” He said, ‘‘Yes,”’ 

So they wait until he got a little way and they started behind him. 
So Brer Dog went and cover up Brer Goat, only leaving his horn and 
his hind feet out. So Brer Dog swim across in time. 

Brer Tiger said: ‘Come here, Brer Dog, I got something to tefl you 
good.” (Min’, Brer Tiger ain’t got nothing to tell him — just want to eat 
him.) 

So he said: “Throw me that log side your feet so I can swim over on it.”’ 

So Brer Tiger throw it to him. (In vain — it was Brer Goat.) Brer Dog 
and Brer Tiger said: ““One time you had your fortune in your hand, but 
you lose it.” 


15. THE DEVIL, AND THE DAUGHTER? 


Once upon a time was a good old time, the monkey chew tobacco and 
spit white lime. 

Once upon a time the woman had one daughter and everytime she go 
out to pick berries for her and her daughter, and every time she come 
back she sing a sing: 

Angelecky mammy die-er 
Blessed me coomby deer 
Sin sin barney a, brinna day. 

Every time she hear her mother sing this she run down and open the 

door. 


1 Told by Dorothy Woods, fifteen years old, sister of above. 
* Told by Edith Knowles, ten years old; in school. 
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So somebody tell the devil she got this pretty daughter in the house. 
She don’t go out. So he send the white bird to learn this sing so he can 
get in. 

And after that the white bird went and learn the sing and teach it to 
the devil, and after that he have to go hisself and sing. After the white 
bird tell de sing, de devil went to see if he could sing, but he voice too 
heavy and she don’t let him in. 

After he went to the blacksmith — axed him to chop off half his tongue. 
After the blacksmith chop it off it was still too long, it was still too heavy. 
He sent de white bird to sing and the white bird sing and the girl jump 
down and open the door and de devil take the girl on his back and went 
with her. 

When the girl mother come she didn’t meet her daughter and she 
start crying. And the berries whut she bring for her daughter all grow 
on her and she went peeping through de bushes growing on her body 
looking for her daughter. And when she went way through, her daughter 
servant was at the sea taking bath and she hear the mother sing and 
she went and tell the mistress and she mistress say: ‘Can you say a word 
whut you hear the lady sing ?”’ 

And she sing: ‘““Angelecky mammy die-er.”’ 

De lady daughter run. She say it was her mother. She pull all de 
vine off her mother and she clean her all up. And she leave her mother 
there till she went home and pick up all her things and de devil hada 
witch rooster. And the rooster tell her: ““You wash out your bloomers and 
sprinkle the water all over the grass.’’ If she don’t do dat de devil smell 
all their foot track and know where they went. So she did dat and they 
left. After they be gone, de devil come home. She had carried de 
devil rooster wid her. 

Usually when de devil come home he crow and de rooster crow back. 
But when he come dat day de rooster don’t crow, so he couldn’t follow, 
‘cause she done took his witch rooster. 


Biddy, biddy bend 
My story is end. 


16. WHY MULES HAVE NO corts! 


Mules used to have colts like other animals, but on the day when Jesus 
started into Jerusalem, he first goton a mule, but the mule threw Christ 
and hurt him. Christ got up off the ground and cursed the mule, so they 
can’t multiply like other animals. They have to get here the best way 
they can. 


1 Told by Reuben Roker. About twenty-two. Laborer. ‘‘Knocks’’ the 
dance drums eloquently and sings. 
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17. WHY ALI, ANIMALS LOOK DOWN! 


Once all of the animals walked erect and looked forward as men do 
now. But after the snake seduced Eve, God fixed it so that all animals 
look down. So that they would know they were different from man. 


18. WHY WOMEN TALK SO MUCH? 


Well, when God made Adam and Eve in de garden, Eve was dumb. 
So Adam said to God: ‘‘Why God, dis woman is dumb. Dis woman can’t 
talk. She is no service to me. I can’t enjoy her, she has no tongue.” 

Just then a rabbit come up. God reached down and snapped de rabbit 
tail and put it in de woman mout’. The hair on de tail made her spit and 
she keep trying to spit de hair out. That is why she move her tongue so 
much. 

19. THE TALL, TALE® 

Once there was a little boy who had the habit of telling very large 
stories. If he saw a squirrel in the woods he would come home and tell 
his father that he had seen something as big as a bear. If he kill two birds 
at a shot, he will boast that he has killed a couple of dozen. One day 
this boy came home and tcld his father that he have seen a big rat as 
big as an ox. 

“Oh no,” said the father, ‘‘not as big as an ox.” 

“Ves,” said the boy, ‘‘as big as an ox.” 

“Well,” the father said — no more. 

But next day he and his son started out upon a joiney. They traveled 
on foot and soon come to a broad river. 

“What stream is this?’’ asked the boy. 

“It is a dangerous one for those who tell large stories,’ said the father. 
“Come, my son, we must swim across it.’ 

The boy began to shake his head as if he were ill. 

“What the matter with you ?”’ said the father. 

“Why, I am thinking of that rat,”’ said the boy. 

“Well, what of the rat?” 

“T don’t think it was bigger than a sheep,” said the youth. 

At that time the water was coming up to his neck. He cried out: 
“Father, father, help, help, for I am going to drown.” 

Then the father said: ‘‘What about the rat?” 

“Father,’’ said the boy, “‘after all it was only a mouse.” 


1 Told by Harold Tinker. About twenty. Son of a woman who has a 
stall in the market. Very proficient dancer. 

2 Told in Miami, Florida, by Mrs. Vera Taylor, a Bahamian from Cat 
Island, one of the most primitive spots in the group. She had been in America 
six years. 

* Told in Miami, by Guss Ramsey, a Bahamian laborer in his twenties. 
He had been two years in America. 
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20. MAN AND DE Boy! 


A over-average size man he walked up to de boy and say: “Boy, 
whut is yo name?”’ 

““My name is Sense-more-than-man, sir. Whut is yo name, sir ?”’ 

“My name is Man-more-than-boy.”’ 

He give the boy some money and sent him to the market. He told 
him to bring six cents worth of everything he could find and he says: 
“The last of «.1, bring me six cents worth of God damm..... ”” (gesture 
of slinging something distasteful from fingers). 

Boy goes to market and get those things all right. When he comes 
back the man said: ‘Did you get those things ?”’ 

He had there prickly pears and he put ’em just midway of his basket. 
Now the boy stood at a distance while he is taking the things from the 
basket. When he got to these prickly pears he (makes gesture). The boy 
says: ‘“Yessuh, that’s it right now, sir.” 

Now then he sent him on another errand. He says: ‘‘Four o'clock in 
the morning I want you to go milk dat bull cause I want dat milk to 
put in my coffee.” 

He had a coconut palm right over his window had some coconut on 
it. De boy goes up, commence to pickin coconuts and drop ’em down 
on de ground. 

Looked out de window, did the man: ‘“Whut are you doin there?” 

““My father had a birth and I am getting coconuts to give him some 
milk!’’ 

“Whoever heard of a man having birth ?”’ 

“Whoever heard of a bull having milk?” 

Now then the last errand. He give him three sacks of money and sent 
him off to buy some sheeps. He says: “Buy me some sheeps, but don’t 
buy me no rams, don’t buy me no ewes, don’t buy me no lambs, but buy 
me some sheeps.”’ 

The boy written back to him. “I got yo sheeps. I cannot come. You 
will have to send for them. But don’t send sunshine, don’t send midnight, 
don’t send midday, don’t send twilight, don’t send moonshine, don’t 
send dark night. But send.” 

So he had “‘Sense-more-than-man.”’ 


1 Told in Miami, by Mr. Rolls, a Bahamian who has been in America 
twenty years. 
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WARRI: A WEST AFRICAN GAME OF SKILL.! 
HENRY R. MULLER. 


In the days of slavery a very large number of our negro slaves were 
drawn from those parts of Africa where Mankala is now being played. 
In Nigeria it is generally called Warri, a name which may have some 
local connection with the city of Warri in Nigeria, although in and 
around Lagos, Nigeria, it is more often called by a name that sounds 
phonetically like “I-You.” The origin of this word, too, is obscure, 
though it may have some relation to the pidgin English so commonly 
used in that part of the colony. 

The author, while living in Nigeria for a year among the Yorubas, 
learned from them to play the game as described below. It is played 
purely for recreation by men, both young and old. 

Any one who has played the game a few times soon is aware of the 
intricate problems that may arise. With each play the number of counters 
in many pockets changes. To play well, much prevision is required and 
many mathematical possibilities must be considered, and yet the author 
found by experience that the negro plays skilfully and is hard to beat. 
Like checkers, it is primarily a game of skill; chance is secondary when 
played by experienced players. ‘““Warri’’ does not lend itself to cheating 
or gambling and the negro has other games more adapted to these propen- 
sities. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME AND RULES FOR PLAYING. 


1. The paraphernalia of the game consist of the ‘“‘Warri board’ and 
48 ‘“‘counters.”’ 

. The board, carved out of a single rectangular block of wood, is 
generally 18’’ long, 6” wide and 2” thick. It has two parallel rows 
of 12 cup-shaped pockets, 6 pockets in a row. Each pocket is 2%,” 
in diameter across the top and 11/,’’ deep at the center. The board 
may also, and generally does, have ornamental carvings. 


nN 


3. The counters may be any approximately spherical objects, such as 
nuts or marbles, averaging !/,’’ in diameter. Since both players use 
the same counters, these 48 counters should, preferably, all be of a 
uniform color. 

4. The number of players is limited to two, A and b, who sit 
facing each other across the board. Actually the pockets are not 
numbered, but for our purposes we can suppose that the pockets 
on A’s side are numbered 1 to 6 from his left to right, and those 
on B’s side are numbered 7 to 12 from B’s left to right. 


1 Mancala, the National Game of Africa, by Stewart Culin, Report of 
the U. S. National Museum for 1894, pp. 595—©07, Washington, 1890. 
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Before beginning to play, four counters are placed in each of the 
12 pockets. 

The player winning the larger number of counters, according to the 
rules of play described below, wins the game. 


. The players always play alternately; no player ever plays twice in 


succession. 


. In the first game either player may open the game, but the second 


game and every game thereafter is opened by the player who won 
the preceding game. 


. The player A, opening the game, takes out all four counters 


from any one of the six pockets on his side of the board, and then 
drops, in sequence, one of these four counters into each of the four 
pockets immediately to the right of the pocket from which he re- 
moved the counters. 
E. g., If A removes the four counters from pocket $ 2, he places 
one in $ 3, one in $ 4, one in # 5 and one in $ 6. 
If, however, in the distribution of the counters he reaches the end 
of his row and he still has some counters left over in his hand, he 
continues the distribution of these in the pockets on his opponent’s 
side, always distributing i sequence and in a counterclockwise 
direction as indicated by the direction of the arrows on the diagram. 
E. g., If A removes the four counters from pocket $ 5, he places 
one in £6 (on his side) and one in each of $7, $ 8 and ¢ 4, in 
this sequence, on his opponent’s side. 
The opposing player B now proceeds in the same way on his side 
of the board; i. e., he removes all the counters from any one of the 
six pockets on his side of the board and distributes these in sequence, 
one to each of the pockets situated immediately to the right of the 
pocket from which he removed them, and continues the distribution 
of those left over (if he should have reached pocket $ 12 on his side), 
in pockets $1, $ 2, #3 etc. on his opponent’s side. 


The players now continue playing alternately. A, when it is his 

turn to play, plays all the counters from any one of the pockets on 

his side of the board, and B in his turn, plays all the counters 
in any one of the pockets on his (B’s) side. 

N. B. The distribution of the counters is always in sequence and ina 
counterclockwise direction, beginning with pocket immediately 
to the right of the one from which the counters were removed 
and continuing the distribution on the opponent’s side when 
necessary, in a counterclockwise direction. 


. If the Jast counter distributed in sequence by an active player falls 


into a pocket on his opponent’s side, and if by the addition of this 
counter the total number of counters in this pocket is now either 
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2 or 3, (i. e., if there were either r or 2 counters in that pocket 
originally), then the player removes from the board these 2 or 3 
counters (as the case may be). These counters now remain per- 
manently out of the game and form part of his winnings. 

He also wins the contents of those pockets immediately preceding 
and in sequence with this pocket on his opponent’s side which now 
also contain either 2 or 3 counters. 

A player does not add to his winnings any counters in any pockets 
on his own side of the board. 


Examples: 

1) Suppose on B’s side, pockets # 9, # 10 and #11 contain I or 2 
counters each; pocket $ 8 contains 3 or more, ard pocket $ 7 
contains r or 2 counters. Then, if pocket # 3 on A’s side 
contains 8 counters and A plays the contents of this pocket, 
he puts one counter, in sequence, into each of pockets $ 4, # 5, 
$6,247,248, 29, #10 and $11. By thus dropping the last counter 
into a pocket ({ 11) on his opponent’s side containing originally 
I or 2 counters, the total number in this pocket has now become 
either 2 or 3. Likewise, the total number in each of pockets #10 and 
+ 9 has now also become either 2 or 3. The total in $ 8 is now 4 or 
more, and the total in pocket $7 is now 2 or 3. The player removes, 
therefore, the total contents of pockets $ 9, # 10 and # 11 from the 
board and adds them to his winnings. He does not win the con- 
tents of pocket # 7, because the series of pockets with 2 or 3 in 
each is blocked by pocket # 8, which contains, after he played, 
4 or more counters. Nor does he under any circumstances win the 
contents of any pocket on his side of the board which in the 
course of his play became equal to 2 or 3 in number. 


t 
~— 


Suppose pocket $ 4 contains 17 counters and A chooses to 
play the contents of this pocket. He starts by putting one into 
#5, then one into $6, one into $7 etc. up to and including pocket 
+ 12. He then continues the distribution on his own side by putting 
one into # 1, one into $ 2 and one into # 3. He then skips pocket 
t 4, the pocket from which he took the 17 counters he is now 
playing, and continues the distribution by placing one in ¢ 5, 
one in # 6, and so on until the last counter is placed in pocket 
t 10. If now, after he has finished with the total distribution of 
the 17 counters, pocket # 10 (the pocket on his opponent's side 
with which he just now finished) contains either 2 or 3 counters, 
the player wins the contents of this pocket. He also wins the 
contents of those pockets on his opponent’s side, preceding 
pocket # 10 and in series with it, which now also contain 2 or 3 
counters but only up to the pocket which blocks the series of 
pockets with 2 or 3 counters. E. g., if # 10, #9 and $ 8 each 
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contain 2 or 3 counters, and $7 contains 4 or more, he wins the 
total contents of # 10, #9 and #8 but not of $7. Nor does he 
win the contents of any pockets following $ Io (i. e., # 11 or ¢ 12) 
even though they may now contain 2 or 3 counters each. Of 
course, in this case as in every case he does not win the contents 
of any pocket on his own side, even though some of them may 
now contain 2 or 3 counters. 


Suppose pockets $6 and #7 each contain one counter. If A 
plays $ 6, putting it into $ 7, he wins the counter originally in 
% 7 as well as the counter he took from # 6 to place in $7 to make 
the total counters in $ 7 equal 2. 


. When in the course of the game one player, e. g., A, has no counters 
left in any of the pockets on his side, then the other player, B, 
must play the contents of one of the pockets on his side which in 
the distribution will place a counter into each of one or more pockets 
on A’s side. In this way A will again be enabled to play in his 
turn. If B, however, has the counters so distributed on his side 
that he cannot, by playing, put any into the pockets on A’s side, 
the game ends and the player having the larger number of counters 
off the board, wins. But player B cannot claim as part of his 
winnings any of the counters still remaining on the board on his side. 


. At the end of the game there are always a few counters left on the 
board that cannot be won by either player. The number is generally 


4 or 5. These are not counted towards the winnings of either player 
but are disregarded in the final count. 








B's SIDE 

















= DIRECTION OF PLAY BY BOTH A&B. 
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TALES AND RIDDLES FROM FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE! 


BY DAviD BENJI MUDGE-PARIS 


These stories and riddles were told at night as we sat around the fire. 
If any one went to sleep we would tickle him or stick a piece of paper 
in his mouth and light it up. In June, particularly, which is the rainiest 
month and the corn season, there would be a competition in riddling, 
with a prize of sweet corn and peanuts. The songs in the stories are 
sung with motions and to an accompaniment of clapping. Some things 
are told so naturally in some of the tales that our people believe they are 
true — such as the reason why there is a man in the moon, and why 
there are monkeys and apes. 


I. THE MAN IN THE MOON 


In old days, it was in order that no man should work on Sunday; 
especially in a certain town was splitting wood on Sunday forbidden. 
A stranger, not knowing about this, took up his axe. As he was about 
to split some wood, down came the Moon and took him up. Hence people 
do not work on Sunday for fear of the Moon. 


2. WHY THERE ARE MONKEYS 

In old days, when people were forbidden to work on Sunday, some 
fishermen thought that the rule encroached on their time, and set sail 
to go fishing. A heavy storm arose and they lost their way. They: saved 
themselves in an unknown place which was densely forested. Here there 
was no barber, they had no hair cut, nor shave. They had no clothes, 
and no food except fruits. They became very hairy for lack of a barber 
and a tailor. 


3. WHY DOGS CAN SWIM (THE GIVE AWAY)? 


Once a lion who was very hungry went out in search of food. He met 
Rabbit from whom he demanded food or his life. Said Rabbit, ‘I have 
nothing, but I am going to call Dog whom you can feed on.” ‘‘Very 
well,’’ said Lion. Poor Rabbit told Dog that he had found a great fortune 
on his way which he wished him to see. To this Dog agreed. They had 
not gone very far when Lion met them. Said Lion to Dog, “I can make 


1 This collection was written in 1923. The writer, David Benji Mudge- 
Paris, was then a two years student at Hampton Institute. His English 
rendering has been somewhat simplified by the editor. — E. C. P. 

* In parenthesis is given the title by which variants of this tale are else- 
where known. For bibliographical note, see MAFLS 15, pt. 1:27, n. 1. — Ed. 
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a better meal of you’’. But Dog was sensible and told Lion he had a 
friend, Sheep, whom he was going to call. Dog went and did not come 
back. After some time, Lion heard that Dog had built himself a nice 
hut by a lake, and was a fisherman. One evening, Lion broke open Dog’s 
house and hid himself inside, but a cock who was Dog’s neighbor, had 
crowed the news to Dog who was on the other side of the lake. In the 
evening when Dog came near the landing, he thought he would make 
sure of the news, and so he called to the hut as if he had been used to 
doing so. “House! House!’’ No answer. Lion said not a word. “House! 
House!” Dog called again, ‘I thought you used to answer me every day.” 
Lion was deceived and answered, ‘‘Hey! I am here.’’ Dog was so scared 
that he fell overboard. Hence dogs know how to swim. 


4. DO NOT FOOL PEOPLE 


Once there lived a poor man who by hard working accumulated just 
enough to keep him going. He wished to make his neighbors think he 
was a rich man with a servant to wait on him; so he would shout, “‘ John, 
bring me that,” or “John, go to the store,” and in another tone he 
would pretend to answer, so that his neighbors might think he really 
had a servant. But they were puzzled, as no one was ever seen. One day 
after he had sent his pretended servant to get some wood and bread 
for breakfast, a very inquisitive friend paid him a visit. To make time, 
he went on telling his visitor how dutiful his servant was, — for over 
three hours. From time to time the neighbor would ask him when his 
boy would come and he would reply, ‘‘Pretty soon, maybe the store is 
crowded.” Finally the man got so hungry he had to confess that he did 
not have any boy but was trying to fool people. 


5. WHY SHEEP CRY ALL THEIR LIFE! 


One day there lived in a village a sheep and her young ones. Whenever 
she went out, she would close her children in the house, paint her feet 
with whitewash, and give a special call for her children to know her by. 
A wolf went one day just after the mother sheep had gone out and, not 
doubting that his voice would betray him, called as would Mother Sheep. 
The children replied that the feet looked like their mother’s but the 
voice did not sound so. Then Wolf went to a blacksmith shop where he 
had them put a piece of hot iron in his throat. On his return to the Sheep's 
house, his voice was still too harsh to deceive the young ones. So he 
stuck a piece of bone in his throat to choke him into screaming... Thus 
Mother Sheep lost her children and went about all her life crying for 
them. 


1 For bibliographical note, see MAFLS 15, pt. 1:21, n. 1. 
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6, CUNNY RABBIT TRICKS THE ANIMALS (FEASTING ON THEIR MOTHERS)! 


One day, when there was famine in the land, Tortoise suggested that 
they should feast on their mothers who had become old and did not 
have long to live. Then Rabbit went and hid his mother up a tree, and 
told Tortoise he agreed to the proposal. All the beasts, too, agreed, and 
so they started feasting on their mothers. When it came Rabbit’s time 
to produce his mother, he told them his mother had died a few days 
before and that his mind was troubled. Enraged, all the animals went 
after him, but could not reach him before he went into his hole. From 
fear of being caught, he would always run into his hole at the least 
crack of a stick, which he took for one of the animals. 


7. NEVER BE STRONGHEADED 


Once there lived a poor woman who had an only son who was very 
strong headed. One evening, his mother told him to stay at home and 
not go out doors lest he see an evil spirit. The boy said, “Yes,’’ and 
meant no. He dodged outdoors, and he had not gone very far when he 
met a river-devil who was said to be stealing all the small children of 
that town whenever they went out swimming. The devil in a rage spoke 
to him and said, ‘‘Who is you? What t’ in’ you want nar my country ?”’ 
The boy said in great fear, ‘‘I am my mother’s only son, and as I have a 
strong head, I want trouble.’’ “Well,” said the devil, ‘I am going to 
give you trouble, you are going to be my slave.’’ When the boy reached 
the devil’s house, he told him he was going to treat him well and free 
him after three days of obedience to his orders. He then gave him three 
grains of rice and a dry bone to prepare for both of them. The boy was 
surprised to find that instead of three grains of rice and a bone, he had a 
whole pot of meat and rice. The boy got on fine for the first two days, 
but on the third day he became so obnoxious that when the devil 
told him to cook, he even told him it was his own turn to cook. In a 
rage, the devil, who was very hungry, swallowed him. If he had not 
been strong headed, he would not have lost his life. 


8. THE SONS OF HAND 


The five fingers are the five sons of a certain woman called Hand. One 
day, when their mother went out, Thumb who was the oldest told them 
that they should steal some of the cheese and bread which their mother 
had left in the cupboard. All agreed except Second Finger. When their 
mother came home, she asked who had stolen the cheese. No one ad- 
mitted it, so she finally decided she was going to have them each jump 
into a flaming fire and in proportion as they had eaten of the cheese, 
they would lose their strength and body. Thus she discovered that all 


1 Compare Fortune Island. Bahantas, JAFI, 30: 228. 
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but Second Finger had stolen the cheese and eaten of it. And so in honor 
of his honesty they surrounded Second Finger and whenever they went 
abroad would see to it that he was in the center. 


Q. RABBIT AND SHEEP (TAR BABY)! 


Once when there was famine in the land, a certain king ordered that 
no one should trespass against his farm and orchard else he would lose 
his life, and also commanded that an image of cold tar should be made 
in the form of a black police. Rabbit who had not the least idea how 
things were went one night to steal, and after stealing some sweet 
potatoes, he perceived some body whom he thought had come to steal, 
too. Up he went to the one he thought was a thief and with a harsh 
voice said, ““What you want in my farm?’’ and forthwith gave him a 
slap on the face. He found that the tar had got hold of his hand. “Do 
you think I have no oder ’and?’’ He gave him another slap. ‘“‘Do you 
think I have no foots ?”’ He kicked him with both feet. Now he was caught 
and had to wait for daybreak. At about four in the morning, he saw poor 
Sheep crossing on the other side of the road, and called him to his 
assistance, promising to share the stolen goods with him if only he would 
throw a bucket of water on him. This Sheep did, but no sooner had 
Rabbit been freed than he went and told the king that he had caught 
Sheep stealing. Poor Sheep who had not the least notion of what had 
happened went home and told his wife that he had been invited to 
dinner with Rabbit, and that Rabbit promised him some sweet potatoes. 
In the afternoon, when Sheep went to the dinner, Rabbit put a large 
and very sharp pointed bone on the side where Sheep was going to eat. 
In those days, people ate with their hands, and from the same dish. As 
Sheep was very hungry, he took the bone and swallowed it and although 
he tried to get rid of it, he could not, he could not even speak. Thereupon 
Rabbit told him that the king wished to see him in court. Poor Sheep 
went to court and listened to the king’s verdict. As he could not speak 
in self-defence, the king killed him. Rabbit begged the king for his hide 
from which to make a drum. His famous song was: 


If I was not cunning, 
I would never be. 


RIDDLES 

Water stands. 

Sugar cane? 
I have two brothers and sisters and can not see either of them. 

Ears and eyes 
1 See Folk-Lore 30: 227 ff. 
2 In the French West Indies riddling almost always begins with this 

riddle. — E. C. P. 
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Negro falls and bruises his nose. 
Plum 


My father has a garden with white fences around and a red cow in the 


center. 
Mouth, teeth and tongue 
My father feeds us at the beginning of the month with a quarter loaf 
of bread, and at the middle, with a loaf. 
Moon 


Look at me, but touch me not. 
Fire 

Young men live, the old die. 
Leaves 








Chorus: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SPIRITUALS FROM ALABAMA 


NOAH 


They called Old Noah a foolish man 
Because he built his house on sandy land. 


Oh, Noah, open your window, 
Oh, Noah, open your window, 
Oh, Noah, open your window 
And let the dove come in. 





The first thing they tell me that Noah did, 

He went in the woods and sawed his timber down. 
The second thing they tell me that Noah did, 

He hewed his timber round and round. 

The third thing they tell me that Noah did, 

He haul his timber to the building ground. 

The fourth thing they tell me that Noah did, 

He laid his foundation on the ground. 


That ain’t all, let me tell you some more. 
It rained forty days and forty nights. 
The water came to the steps of the doors 
The water came to the roof of the houses. 
Noah called a little dove, 

Told him go bring me a grain of sand. 
The dove flew back mourn, 

“Lord, I can’t find no land.”’ 


That ain’t all, let me tell you some more. 

God sent Jonah to the needed land. 

Jonah ran away. 

The captain of the ship got troubled in mind. 
He searched his from bottom to top, 

He searched his from side to side, 

Found old Jonah and cast him over board 

A big fish came along and swallowed him whole. 


That ain’t all, let me tell you some more. 
Jacob’s ladder was long and tall, 
Reach all around to the heavenly walls. 




















Notes and Queries. 


Two bright angels came stepping down, 
Dress’ so neat and so complete, 

Not a single stitch nor a sign of a seam. 
This was made on the gospel machine. 


IF YOU JUST HOLD OUT 


If you just hold out, 

If you just hold out, 

If you just hold out, 

It’s a starry crown, 

It’s a starry crown for you. 


If you just hold out, 

If you just hold out, 

If you just hold out, 

It’s a gold waist band, 

It’s a gold waist band for you. 


If you just hold out, 

If you just hold out, 

If you just hold out, 

It’s a long white robe, 

It’s a long white robe for you. 


If you just hold out, 

If you just hold out, 

If you just hold out, 

It’s a star in your crown, 

It’s a star in your crown for you. 


SUNDAY 
Don’t you hammer on Sunday, 
That’s a shame. 


Don’t you gamble on Sunday, 
That’s a shame. 


God gave you Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
And all day Saturday, [Thursday, Friday, 
That’s a shame. 


Don’t you sew on Sunday, 
That’s a shame. 

Don’t you dance on Sunday, 
That’s a shame. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PEARLY GATES 


We are pilgrims to the beautiful pearly gates. 
Over those ransom pearly gates 

Some pearly gates, 

Some pearly gates. 


I want to go to Heaven, 

I want to go right, 

I want to go there all dressed in white. 
If you get there before I do 

Just tell my Lord that I am coming, too. 


Old Jordan river is chilly and cold, 

It chills the body, but not the soul. 
Sometimes I’m up, 

Sometimes I’m down, 

Sometimes I’m almost level with the ground. 


One day as I was walking along, 
The elements open and the love came. 


BEULAH LAND 


I am dwelling on the mountain 

That seem so bright to me. 

I am feasting at the fountain 

That never shall run dry. 

O, yes, I am dwelling at the mountain 

That everyone goes to see. 

I am dwelling in Beulah land. 

I am on my golden way 

For this grand O Beulah day. 

CLEMMIE S. TERRELL 

Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


PROVERBS FROM BARBADOS AND THE BAHAMAS. Proverbs 1 and 2, I 
heard in Barbabos. Proverbs 3 to 6 were written by C. H. Reeves of 
Andros Island, Bahamas, and Proverbs 7 to 12 by H. H. Finlay of 
Bannerman Town, Eleuthera. 


. It tek (take) a red whip to lick a black horse. 
. A old stick of fire don’t take long to catch. 
. Good sense beat obeah. 
. Good nature make nanny goat tail short. 
(With this you might refuse a favor of you.) 
5. Tief f'om t’ief make God smile. 
. Every dawg got his day, and every cat, his three Sundays. 














Notes and Queries. 


7. Coward dog keep whole bone. 

8. Don’t trow away dirty water until you get clean one. 

g. Tight shoes pinch feet. 

10. Rat never keep Christmas wey (where) cat dey (there). 

11. Take time you find Aunt Gout. 

12. An old slave was one day caught in his master’s field. In defence 
he said, ‘“Thief from marsar (master) dar (that) nor (ain’t) thief, 
but thief from stranger dar (that) are thief.’’ He was set free. 


ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
New York City. 


OLD SIGNS IN ALABAMA.! If you trim your nails on Sunday, you will 
be sick before the next Sunday. 

If you kill a screech owl, some of your kins-folks will die in twelve 
months. 

If you kill a frog, Massa cow will die. 

If your plow trace come unhitched at night while you are turning your 
mule at the end to take out, you will never live to hitch it again. 

If you sweep trash out the door at night, it is a sign Massa gwine to 
sell you. 

If you sneeze on Sunday, the devil will have you all the week. 

If your left eye jump, you are going to laugh. 

If your right eye jump, you are going to cry. 

The first dove you hear mourn in the new year, if you are going up 
the hill, you will have good luck all the year; if you are going down the 
hill, you will have bad luck all the year. 

To see the new moon throught tree tops or over the left shoulder is 
bad luck during that moon. 

If you have started anywhere and turn back to avoid bad luck, 
make a cross mark on the ground and pull a stran’ of hair out of your 
head and throw it the way you was going. 

If you bring an axe or hoe or spade in the house on your shoulder, 
some of the family will die soon. 

If you sneeze at table, it is a sign of death in the family. 

If a coal of fire pop and fall in your lap, take it up and hold it in your 
right pocket till it goes out, you will be sure to get some money soon. 

If you are going anywhere and a rabbit crosses you, to avoid bad luck 
make a cross mark and take three steps backwards and turn around to 
your right and spit on the ground. 

If you see a whirlwind come towards your house, it is a sign of trouble. 

If the whirlwind goes towards the branch or any water, it is a sign 
of rain. 


‘Contributed from the files of the Folklore Society of Hampton Institute. 
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If you have white pease and hog jaw for dinner on New Year day, you 
will have good luck all the year. 


Society Hill, 


N. F. WOODALL. 
Alabama. 


RING GAMES AND JINGLES IN BARBADOS. 


i. 


Sissie in the band and the raree. 
Pretty little coverled you ever did see. 
Stay back yard, don’t come near me. 
All those sassy worde you sayin’ 
Bands, bands, your hands are on me. 
Say, little Sissie, wontcher marry me? 


The player in the center of the ring chooses one standing in the ring. 


2. 


Two players 


Line sings: 


Two players 


Line sings: 


Up the streets 

And down the streets 

A merry young girl. 

I saw Ma’y Belle was a nice young girl. 
Ma’y Belle, Ma’y Belle, 

Made a pudding was so nice and sweet. 
Ma’y Belle take a knife and she taste a piece. 
Love taste, love taste, 

And she sha’n’t taste peace. 

And the same Sunday morning 

Will be Ma’y Belle wedding day. 

And they hug her and they kisses her 

An’ they put her cross my knee. 

An’ the same Sunday morning 

Will be Ma’y Belle’s wedding day. 

sing: 

There came two spanks from out of Spain. 
I came to court your daughter Jane. 


Your daughter Jane she is too young 
To be controlled by such a man (one). 
sing: 

I go away, I go away, 

Perhaps I come some other day. 


Come back, come back! 
Your coat is wide 
And tell the one that you love best. 





Notes and Queries. 


Two players sing: 


The fairest one that I do see 
Is Daphne there, come on to me! 


Two players advance hand in hand to the line of players and after the 
exchange of songs they chose one in the line by name i. e. Daphne. Then 
the three players advance, etc. 


' Balmy. 


3. Seven Jews arrivin’, arrivin’, arrivin’ 


Around the Darmee! Sea 

What do you wish for, wish for, wish for, 
What do you wish for 

Around the Darmee Sea ? 

My wish is to marry you, to marry you, 
Around the Darmee Sea. 

Oh you are not my color, my color 
Around the Darmee Sea. 

Hug and kiss your partner, your partner 
Hug and kiss your partner 

Around the Darmee Sea. 

Oh! let’s dance for a wedding a wedding, a wedding 
Around the Darmee Sea. 


. Come see this pretty little girl of mine. 


She brought me many a bottle of wine. 
The bottle of wine she brought me two. 
Come see what my little girl can do. 
Right down to the cabin you must go 
Where the grass go round your feet. 
Stan’ up straight upon your knees 

And show me the one that you love best. 
The fairest one that I love best 

Is Gertrude there, come on to me. 


. John belly mama 


My coco my mama me raree 
John belly mama 

He swell like a pertatur. 

Csey Sally bring grass and hay 
Come down when I call you, 
Come down wid Johnnie, 
Everybody in shoes and stocking. 


















































“I 


. Birds love sunshine. 


8. 
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Flowers love jew (dew). 
Heaven love dem all, 
And I love you. 


. She sells sea shells on de sea shore 


Then if she sells sea shells on the sea shore 
Then I’m sure she sells seashore shells. 
How many shes in that ? 


dN 

Steal not this book and let it roam 
Give it a cuff and send it home. J 
sive 
. Too vex you are, fits 
Too vex you be, Mo 
You are, you are, too vex for me. Pe 
espe 
. Sittin’ in a corner Ma 
On a Sunday eve Jat 
With the fairy finger ani 
Restin’ on your sleeve. -” 
Starlight eyes are castin’ re 
On your face dee light. ora 

Bless me, ain’t it pleasant 

Sparklin’ Sunday night. tha 
Kiss me, ain’t it pleasant ade 
Sparklin’ Sunday night. wh 
ver 
Remember well by 
And keep in mind i 
A faithful friend a 
Is hard to find. a 
And when you find one res 
Good and true th: 
Never give up the old for the new, ex 
Th 
. The rose is red - 
The violet blue »P 
Carnation sweet Ca 
And so are you. st 
If you love me of 
As I love you Fy 
Nothing but death fal 


Shall depart us two. 





















































Notes and Queries. 


13. Fish in the market 
Ten for the bit. 
If you don’t like it, 
Hawk and spit. 
Beef in the market : 
Marry (marrow) and bone, 
If you don’t like it. 6 
Leave it alone. 
ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 
New York City. 


A THIRD EUROPEAN VERSION OF THE TAR-BABY SToRY. — In my exten- 
sive article published in the last issue of this journal, Notes on the Origin and 
History of the Tay-Baby Story, vol. XLIII, p. 129 ff., and also in the special 
article, European Versions of the Tar-Baby Story, published in Folk-Lore, 
vol. XL, 219—227, I have called attention to two very remarkable European 
versions of the tar-baby story, one from Spain, my Cuentos populares 
espanoles 35, and the other one from Lithuania, Schleicher, Litauische 
Marchen, etc., pp. 35—37. Both of these European versions are similar to the 
Jataka 55 version from Old India in the fact that a human being and not an 
animal is caught by means of a tar-man, tarred horse or tarred giant. On the 
evidence obtained from the existence and the complete form of these two 
European versions I have strengthened my former views concerning the 
India-European source of the Hispanic-American and other American 
versions of the tale. 

But at the very moment when I was studying my materials and hoping 
that other European versions, especially from Spain, might be found to give 
additional evidence for my views, there had already appeared a third version 
which had escaped my attention. In view of the fact that the Lithuanian 
version of Schleicher had appeared in print in 1857 and remained unnoticed 
by students of the tar-baby story until one of my research assistants discov- 
ered it for me two years ago I ventured to suggest in my article in this 
journal that it would be well to look for other European versions of this 
story in the libraries of Europe. That my suggestion was well founded is 
proven by the fact that a book published in Spain in 1925 and which I had 
read as soon as it appeared contains a third version of the tar-baby story 
that had escaped my attention until I saw a complete outline of it in Boggs’ 
excellent and timely Index of Spanish Folktales, FF Communications 90, p. 77. 
The new European tar-baby story appears at the end of a version of the 
magic ring, tale number 189 of the Cuentos asturianos of the distinguished 
Spanish folklorist Aurelio Llano Roza de Ampudia. 

This second peninsular Spanish version from Asturias begins like my 
Castilian version with the incidents of the extraordinarily precocious and 
strong youth, Strong John, Aarne-Thompson 650, Grimm 90, etc. On account 
ot his enormous appetite he leaves home and goes in search of adventure. 
From this point the confusion with the tale of the magic ring begins. The hero 
falls in love with a princess, the king demands certain tasks, and with the 
aid of a magic ring that is given to him by a lady he chances to meet on the 
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road he succeeds in performing the tasks. With the aid of the ring he trans. 
forms himself into a bird at will. 

Tired of serving the king, with the aid of his magic ring, he departs to 
another kingdom accompanied by the princess, whom he marries. The king 
wishes to get rid of him and advises the king of the other kingdom to kil] 
him. This incident connects the story again with my version 35 from Castile, 

yhere the king sends his valiant knights to try to kil Sampson. At this point 
a tar-baby episode begins, and this important part of the tale I give below 
in English translation: 

The princess came and they departed together, and they were married in 
another kingdom. The father of the princess then wrote to the king of that 
country ordering him to kill John and a Half, but warned him to be very 
careful because he was the bravest soldier in the world. That king then called 
together all the shoemakers of the city and ordered them to make a large 
tar-man and to place it on the sea-shore in such a way that the rising tide 
would cover it. The shoemakers made the tar-man and placed it on the 
sea-shore, held down with stakes that stuck through the feet. 

The king then called John and a Half and said to him, — “Is it true that 
you have never found a man as brave as yourself?” ‘“Never.”’ ‘“‘Well, here is 
a man who wants to fight with you.’”’ ‘““Where is he? Let him come forth at 
once, and let the soldiers be present, because I wish to fight with that brave 
man in their presence.” 

John and a Half then gave his ring to the princess and started for the sea- 
shore. The king awaited him there with his troops and as soon as he arrived he 
said to him, — ‘‘There is the man who is going to fight with you.”’ The tide 
was already rising, reaching up to the tar-man’s knees. John and a Half 
approached the tar-man and said to him, — “‘Are you the bravest man in the 
kingdom ?”’ 

And he gave him a blow on the face and his hand stuck to it. He repeated 
the blow with his other hand and that stuck also. He then gave him a 
terrible push in the stomach with his knee. Then both fell into the water and 
the waves carried them away. 

The princess rubbed the ring and said, — ‘‘With my father!’’ And she 
returned to her kingdom. 

Here we have, then, another European version of the tar-baby story. 
It is true that the version is incomplete but it has enough of the baustein of 
the tale to satisfy the demands of the most skeptical folklorist with respect 
to its fundamental type. It has the initial incident of how the tar-man was 
made and placed on the sea-shore, the initial greeting, the failure to reply, 
and the incomplete but well defined multiple attack and catch. The element 
of the battle being waged in the water and the waves carrying away both the 
attacker and the tar-man is a special feature of the Asturian tale. 

With this new European version of the tar-baby story the geographical 
diffusion of the tale in Europe is enlarged; Central and Northern Spain, and 
Lithuania. And, as additional European versions are found the evidence for 
the India source of the tale increases, especially if these have characteristics, 
as in the present case, that link it with the Old India versions on the one 
hand and with the other European versions on the other hand. We now have 
three European versions of the tar-baby story. More will be found in the 
future, I am sure. 
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The Asturian version is attached to another tale as is the case with the 
other two European versions. Although the beginning is similar to the 
Castilian version the tale as a whole is a confused version of the magic ring. 
In the study of this tale made by Aarne in Vergleichende Mdrchenforschungen, 
Helsingfors, 1908, pp. 78—82, he has come to the definite conclusion that 
it is of Oriental source, probably India. In the Asturian version, therefore, 
we have another case of the tar-baby episode attached to another Oriental 
tale as in the case of the Cape Verde version found by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons 
that is attached to the Oriental tale of the master-thief. That all three of the 
now-known European versions of the tar-baby story should be attached to 
other tales, however, is extraordinary. This, it seems to me, can be explained 
only by supposing that the tar-baby story, developed and well-known in 
Ancient India, passed to Europe, especially Spain, in very early times, 
probably as early as the eighth century with the oral traditions of the 
Arabs, and that after the tale passed from Spain to America and Africa it was 
almost forgotten in Spain itself. The presence of the tale in Lithuania, 
however, makes the problem of the transmission of the tale from India to 
Europe much more complicated. 


Stanford University, California. 
AURELIO M. ESPINOSA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


BLACK ROADWAYS, A STUDY OF JAMAICAN FOLK-LIFE, by Martha Warren 
Beckwith. Chapel Hill, 1929. University of North Carolina Press. $ 3.00 


Although certain phases of the life of the New World Negroes, especi- 
ally their folk-lore and religious practises, have been subjected to 
intensive study, the general outlines of their cultural behavior have 
rarely received any attention at all. Such beginnings in this direction 
as have been made have been submerged in the general assumption 
that practically all aboriginal African traits of culture have been stamped 
out by the repressions of slavery. So widespread is this assumption that 
today it is taken for granted by almost all students of the Negro, and it 
furnishes the basis for the subsidiary hypothesis that we must look to 
Europe of the late seventeenth century, rather than to Africa, for the 
sources from which the present-day behavior of the New World Negroes 
derives, — to Elizabethan England, for example, when the Negroes of 
the Unites States and the English-speaking colonies of the Caribbean 
Sea are being considered. 

To what extent is the assumption justified? The answer to this 
question can only be vouchsafed us after long research, but I am con- 
vinced that the prevailing concept will be strikingly modified as further 
investigation is carried on. The value of Miss Beckwith’s book lies in the 
fact that in giving us an ethnological account of the life of the Jamaican 
Negroes, it sets us upon a path of re-examination of this hypothesis 
that should lead to a new concept of the number of Africanisms which 
the New World Negroes have preserved. 

The African elements in the culture Miss Beckwith describes are many. 
A dance is a “‘play,” as it is in Africa, trees have their tutelary spirits 
that make them good or bad; rum is used sacramentally as it is in the 
parent country; there are numerous ceremonies that are either actual 
elements in the West African fertility cult or imply strong survivals, 
water-spirits are reserved for pools and rivers, and not the sea, — such 
Africanisms meet the reader in the opening pages. As one gets farther 
into the material, they crowd more thickly. The whole spirit of family 
solidarity recalls African life, a solidarity, that, as in Africa, includes 
not only the living but the dead, who become the protecting ancestral 
spirits of those who survive. The Jamaican’s individual food is charac- 
teristic of Africa; the etiquette which occurs when a visit takes place 
and the importance of not going hastily into the house of another, are 
none the less so. The term ‘“‘duppy,”’ for ghost, comes straight from 
Africa, and so do the beliefs concerning him, which are numerous. As 
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in Africa, a child is lifted across a coffin of a dead parent; as in Africa, 
the body is raised and lowered three times before finally being rested in 
its coffin; as in Africa, it is dangerous, in washing a corpse, to bathe 
the back. Familiar to the Africanist is the indication given by the coffin 
of the deceased as to who has harmed him, equally familiar the in- 
junction that an odd, and not an even, number of men must dig the grave. 
The precautions to guard against the return of the ghost, and the means 
of wrapping the body so that the ghost may be recognised if he walks 
abroad, are just as familiar, as is almost all of the information which 
deals with evil magic, and the importance of a sorcerer’s being able to 
control a spirit of some dead person to work his spells. 

I might thus follow Miss Beckwith’s book through to the end, and 
fill pages with parallels that are to be gained from it, parallels that are 
sufficiently definite so that the Africanist would’ not merely conclude 
that many of the traits of behavior were African, but would be able to 
state ““This is Ashanti,” or ““That is Yoruban.”’ 

That this was not Miss Beckwith’s purpose in presenting her data, 
does not in any manner make her book the less valuable. As a 
matter of fact, what she gives us here is the first ethnographic study of 
the life of any New World Negro people which, to my knowledge, has 
been attempted. She tries to see the culture of the Jamaicans as a whole, 
and she describes it as a unit as she would describe the culture of any 
distinct people. If there are defects in the treatment, they are the defects 
of a first study. One might wish for a better picture of the people them- 
selves as individuals and not so much generalisation as to what ‘‘they”’ 
do; one might desire more attention to the aberrations from the accepted 
patterns of conduct as well as descriptions of those patterns. Yet 
when one has finished the book, a fair comprehension of the manner of 
life of the Jamaican Negroes has been gained, and it is one that includes 
something of their material existence as well as theit religious beliefs, 
of their techniques and economic life as well as their folk-lore and their 
relations with the world of the dead. 

Miss Beckwith’s work, furthermore, stimulates questions that, in the 
search for their answers, force one to a consideration of the neighboring 
Negro peoples of the New World, and thus lead the way toward the 
examination of yet another major problem, the question of the unity 
of New World Negro culture. 

As an instance of this sort of query, one might consider the term 
Kromanti, a word that occurs again and again in the .book. What is 
Kromanti ? In her account, she gives us a number of facts concerning it. 
We learn (p. 143) that ‘“‘the Kromanti rebellion in 1760 was instigated 
by men who sold medicines to make men invulnerable.’’ The Kromanti 
is associated most closely with the Maroons, a semi-independent people 
who in early times fought their way to freedom and forced the British 
to treat with them. These people, ‘‘probably”’ are composed “‘in large 
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part of the Kromanti stock to whom the Maroons today refer their 
tradition.’”’ The pact by which these Maroons were recognised in their 
freedom ‘‘was drunk in the old Kromanti fashion by the leaders’ on both 
sides cutting their arms and letting their blood flow into a bowl whose 
contents was mixed with rum,” (p. 185), although this was related to 
Miss Beckwith as tradition and is not corroborated by contemporary 
accounts. 

‘The Maroons,’’ one reads (p. 191), “know ‘stronger obeah’ than any 
other group; they are most cunning in herb magic; they command a 
secret tongue (the so-called Kromanti), and they know song in this 
speech ‘strong enough to bewitch anybody’.’’ On the same page, Miss 
Beckwith states that “I was told that the Accompong Maroons had a 
doll figure called ‘Yumma’ which ... represented old Nanny, ‘Queen’ 
of the Maroons, at the time of their first treaty with the whites. Rowe said 
that no bullets could touch their men during the conflict because old 
Nanny stood with her back toward the enemy, and, attracting all the 
balls to herself, caught them between her thighs just as boys sometimes 
catch a ball.’’ Following this is a ‘““Kromanti Death Song,’’ and still 
farther on (p. 194) we read of the horn and the gombay drum, each with 
its secret name that her informant would not divulge to Miss Beckwith. 
Finally, (p. 211) we are given an early impression of the Kromanti 
music, characterised as ‘‘the most melancholy that I ever remember to 
have heard,’ the high notes “uncommonly wild, but vet sweet,” and 
the lower ‘deep, majestic, impressive.” 

Dr. Williams! has derived the term Kromanti (or Coromantee, as 
the earlier records have it), from the African Ashanti people. Whether 
or not his reasoning is entirely tenable, the fact that there was an im- 
portant kingdom on the Gold Coast of West Africa named Coromantyne, 
and that many slaves were drawn from that region, is suggestive. But 
this does not answer the question of the significance of the Kromanti in 
present-day Jamaica, and to solve the puzzle we must turn, I believe, 
to the culture of another New World Negro group, to that of the Bush- 
Negroes of Dutch Guiana. Today these people, living isolated in the 
deep interior of the colony, possess a culture almost as purely African 
as was that of their forefathers who escaped from slavery as early as 
1650. That they come from the same regions of Africa as the other 
New World Negroes is a proposition which I believe is capable of ample 
proof, although this is not the place for the presentation of the evidence. 
Suffice it to say.that they have the tradition of deriving from the Ashanti, 
that Dahomé is the name of one of their sacred cities, that the name 
of one of their clans, the Anago, is ample indication of their Yoruban 
derivation. They retain the same religious systems and names of deities 
as do their parental African groups and their language, at present a jargon, 


! Williams, J. J. ‘‘Hebrewisms of West Africa,’’ New York, 1930. Chap. I. 
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js full of words directly traceable to the languages of the people their 
traditions claim as ancestral. In the culture of these people we find that 
Kromanti is of major importance. 

To give the simplest outlines of the cult, Kromanti is spiritual force 
which protects a man in danger and assures him that no bullet can penet- 
rate his body, that no pointed or jagged thing can macerate his flesh. 
The Kromanti men are fighters, and their obia, when they are possessed 
by it, is “ugly,” and “‘strong,’”’ to use native terms that would be 
instantly understandable to any Jamaican Negro. The “‘Kromanti tongo”’ 
is the secret language of these warriors, and they shout their cries in it 
when they are possessed, and, without translating, will speak it into a 
phonograph horn. 

Thus, point for point, as Miss Beckwith describes the Jamaican Kro- 
manti, I recognise the Bush-Negro Kromanti. The ‘“‘Kromanti stock”’ 
from which the Maroons have descended is Gold Coast, especially Ashanti 
stock, for the Ashanti, called Kromanti in the New World, were always 
the ring-leaders in slave insurrections and were noted for their bravery 
and fearlessness. The Maroon town “‘Accompong’”’ derives its name from 
the name of the Ashanti god Nyankompong, who is the Great God of 
the present-day Bush-Negroes, if not from the Gold Coast town of 
Akropon which exists to the present. The Kromanti pact of drinking 
mingled blood and rum with a former enemy is known in Dutch Guiana, 
for it was this ceremony that sealed one of the treaties between the Bush- 
Negroes and the whites. ‘‘Kromanti obia is stronger than all other obia,”’ 
says the Bush-Negro, and this, too corresponds to Miss Beckwith’s 
account. The Kromanti songs which were recorded in the Suriname Bush 
are not very different in musical structure from the Jamaican one given 
us, nor is the general effect of the words essentially dissimilar from those 
reproduced in Miss Beckwith’s book. As in Jamaica, the Bush-Negro 
Kromanti drum has a secret name, this name, significantly enough, 
being ‘“Asante Kogbwa,”’ the ‘‘Ashanti drum.” Finally, there is, even 
in the culture of the Bush-Negroes, the parallel to the Nanny of the 
Jamaican Maroons. ‘‘Nanny,”’ I imagine, is derived from the Ewe word 
“Nana” used to this day by the Bush-Negroes in its aboriginal signif- 
icance of ‘‘ancestress,’”’ and the same Ashanti term, which means 
“grandfather,” and the figure mentioned in Miss Beckwith’s account is 
to be understood in the light of the Bush-Negro ‘‘Kromanti Mama,’”’ one 
of the most sacred objects possessed by these people. It is a modelled 
human form, and its function is strangely like that of the Jamaican 
“Nanny,” for it knows when danger is about and warns the Kromanti 
men of what threatens them. Before the men go out to fight, each places 
the Kromanti Mama on his head and sits on the stool on which she rests, 
and by doing so, each warrior places himself under her protection. 

If I have discussed the Kromanti at some length, it is because this 
term has long puzzled students of the New World Negro. Always used 
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to refer to a type of slave, it seemed strange that it had no parallel 
among African tribal names. Yet we find that it has not only become g 
New World term for Ashanti Negroes, but has retained a spiritual 
significance which derives from Africa, and through a discussion of it 
we can see the more clearly how Miss Beckwith’s data assume a Starting. 
point for a tying together of New World Negro cultures. One might 
indicate correspondences on other traits as well, both between Jamaica 
and the remaining islands, between Jamaica and the Guianas, and 
between Jamaica and the United States. But enough has been said to 
show how Miss Beckwith’s data provide a link in the chain of evidence 
that, considered point by point, must lead to an understanding of how 
the original cultural traits of the African slaves were retained in part, 
and in part changed, by contact with the various groups of European 
masters. 

One cannot, however, discuss Miss Beckwith’s book and neglect to 
point out interpretations of various aspects of Jamaican Negro culture 
that differ from those given by her. In the main these arise from her lack 
of familiarity with the African literature, as well as from her failure 
to relate her data to known information from other New World Negro 
groups!. We may take, for instance, the matter of the ‘‘day-name.” 
As is well known, day-names come to children at birth, for of these there 
are two sets of seven each, one for boys and one for girls. The names 
themselves, as Miss Beckwith tells us, are the same as those on the Gold 
Coast, and they seem to be very deep-rooted, for they are practically 
unchanged wherever they are found, persisting even in the United 
States, as witness such a well-known name as ‘‘Cuffee.’’ Miss Beckwith 
says (p. 59) that “these names are generally known, but I could not 
discover that they were actually used today. Old Hannah French said 
the sorcerers employed them in ‘setting obeah.’ They are played with 
in literary composition or in teasing competitions, and it would seem 
as if the hesitation of some to have their ‘day-names’ known had no 
other motive than a dislike of nicknames.” 

We can again turn to the practise of the Bush-Negroes, one for which 
there are numerous African parallels recorded, to see whether the 
Jamaican attitude toward having a day-name generally known cannot 
be otherwise accounted for. In Dutch Guiana, the day-name is sacred, 
and is never spoken by a person unless he is under possession by the 
spirits which communicate through him, or unless he is consulting a 
diviner. As in Jamaica, it is this day-name, known also in Suriname as 
the ‘“‘Kra’”’ or “‘soul-name,’”’ that the sorcerer calls when working black 
magic against its bearer. And it is this very definite reason, I suspect, 

1 An example which may be given is that of the absence of reference to 
Sir H. H. Johnston’s ‘“The Negro in the New World” where, in the chapter 
on Jamaica, both obiah and Kromanti are discussed not only as to African 
origins but New World affiliations as well. 
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rather than the generalised “dislike of nicknames’ that accounts for the 
hesitancy of the Jamaican to tell his most important name, — his day- 
name. My feeling as to the truth of this interpretation becomes stronger 
when I read, a few lines farther, that in Jamaica, as in Suriname, the 
name by which one is generally known is not very important, and, as 
in Suriname, may be changed as fancy dictates, and this feeling becomes 
certainty when I read, still farther, that ‘‘so many Jamaican folk-tales 
turn... on the discovery of a hidden name that I feel sure closer inves- 
tigation would reveal more traces of old African belief in sympathetic 
magic connected with the name.” 

Still other interpretations call for question. Let us consider obeah. I 
cannot agree with Miss Beckwith that the derivation of the term is 
either the Egyptian word ‘‘ob”’ (the serpent) or the African ‘“Obboney.”’ 
“Obia,”’ according to Professor Westermann, derives from the tutelary 
spirit of the river “Bia’’ which, in the Ashanti country, outgrew its 
local character and came to be the name for a power at once helpful to 
those it protects and terrifyingly harmful to those who offend it. In 
literature on the West Indies, ‘“‘obeah’’ is synonymous with evil magic, 
and Miss Beckwith tacitly accepts this interpretation. On the basis of 
the Suriname data, to say nothing of some of Miss Beckwith’s own 
statements, this interpretation does not stand. If we take the case 
among the Bush-Negroes first, we find that obia is a healing principle. 
First came the Great God; later, to help man cope with nature, he made 
obia. Obia is not in any sense anthropomorphic among the Bush-Negroes, 
and, according to Miss Beckwith, this is also the case in Jamaica. This 
isa significant correspondence, for among the Bush-Negroes obia is the 
only important spiritual principal that is not conceived as being a 
personality. These correspondences are reinforced when we find that 
in discussing another aspect of obia Miss Beckwith states that ‘I do 
not find ... any ruling character or spirit of evil in Edward’s sense of 
the word in the modern idea of obeah,” for such a conclusion is in com- 
plete agreement with Bush-Negro belief. 

It is rather to be doubted whether Miss Beckwith’s explanation as to 
why snakes are feared is correct, as well as whether ‘‘the fact that the 
yellow snake in Jamaica eats eggs and sleeps in hollows of fig and cotton 
trees is perhaps one reason for the fear of eggs and of the duppy-haunted 
precincts of the cotton tree.’’ The silk-cotton, in Jamaica as everywhere 
in the Antilles and West Africa, is the sacred seat of a powerful spirit, 
and eggs are fed it to propitiate it. The snake, as is well known, forms 
one of the most vital elements of the religious cults of West Africa, one 
that, in the form in which it has been carried over into Suriname and 
Haiti, makes it a matter serious enough for the Gods themselves to 
punish when certain kinds of snakes are killed. It is something of all 
of these beliefs, I imagine, that permeates the Jamaican fear and respect 
for snakes and cotton trees and eggs, and it is to this source we must 
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turn for an explanation of their merging in a manner that has conf 
Miss Beckwith, as is apparent when we read, ‘“The cult of the dead} 
strongly imposed upon the worship of the cottonwood, and the animis 
idea of a tree spirit is less defined than that of a ghost of the dead hg 
boring in its branches.” 

My principal objection to Miss Beckwith’s explanations, howeyg 
comes at her derivation of the word ‘“Pukkumerian,”’ the name of 
Jamaican sect that is distinguished for the ability of its members § 
work through the spirits of the dead. This term, Miss Beckwith tells ag 
has the etymology of ‘‘Pick-them-here,” that is, “Dig here for # 
buried obeah,” because ‘‘of the claim this cult makes to prophet 
powers in detecting buried obeah.” It is “in the wild back count 
given over to the real ‘people of the bush’ that the Pukkumerians ha 
their homes,” and these people understand the esoteric language whidl 
the spirits speak.” I would suggest a different etymology for this word 
one that is based on still another comparison with Bush-Negro cult 
In the pantheon of these people, there is a group of spirits called “‘Apuku.” 
They are little folk, who have a tongue of their own not known to the 
uninitiated, which those whom they possess speak when they are in 
state of possession, and these little people are the guardian spirits of the 
bush. The similarity need not be labored, but it may be mentioned that) 
the resemblance between the photograph of a Pukkumerian woman ing 
state of possession (opposite page 82) and the appearance of a womaf 
under possession in the Suriname Bush or in the City of Parimariboig 
most striking. That the Pukkumerians are the people whose belief 
constitutes a vestigial Apuku cult seems to me to be a conclusion thaf 
cannot help being drawn. 

However, these objections to Miss Beckwith’s interpretations of hef 
data and her explanations of them should not overshadow the valué 
which this book holds for students of the problem of the New World 
Negro. Her book is a pioneer ethnological account of a New World 
Negro group, it shows clearly the great amount of African culture that 
has held over in Jamaica in spite of the oppressions of slavery, and it 
affords data to help connect the various New World Negro peoples. This) 
is quite enough to ask from any work. It is to be hoped that later students 
will build on its facts, and be stimulated by its interpretations to further 
inquiry. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 
Northwestern University. 











